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CUT DOWN LIKE THE GRASS. 


BY EDITH RIVERS. 











E are about starting on a 
long raid—the last of this 
war. Should you not hear 
from me, think not that I 
have forgotten thee; for, 
while life shall last, that 
will be impossible.” 

1t was the closing passage 
in my _ soldier-correspon- 
dence. What patriotic girl 
of eighteen, with neither fa- 
ther, brother, nor sweet- 
heart in the glorious army 
of freedom, did not luxari- 
ate in one, if not a dozen? 

I read the last clause over 
again. What was its mean- 
ing? It was plain enough—and gallant—as all true 
gentlemen know how to be. The intercourse which 
had been so much to me was at an end—had passed 
into oblivion—on one side, at least. And why not? 
The object indicated in his advertisement—“ mutual 
improvement, and the enlivening of the dull hour by 
the camp fire ’—had been achieved. The improvement 
had been mine. He—possibly—had been beguiled 
from deeper and less welcome thoughts by my light 
words and unquestioned sincerity. He would hold 
mein grateful remembrance. That was all! Soon 
he would be at home in his native city, where the joy 
of meeting kindred and acquaintances would obliter- 
ate much that he had suffered and enjoyed during 
the four years of trial and triumph. He had no fur- 
ther need of me. What right had I to complain? 
Each letter had been a dignified visit of courtesy. 
At times he had unbent and spoken of his private 
history, giving me a momentary glimpse of the sacred 
emotions of his heart under the painful experiences 
of life. Was it at all strange? Hoe was possessed of 
the common feelings of humanity. I had written to 
him with a frankness of which I was wholly incapa- 
ble in personal intercourse. Cvuld he have done less 
than replied to me kindly? 

“Itis all right. I wont be a fool!” I repeated it 
again and again between my shut teeth, as I made 
eup his letters in a compact bundle, with a picture of 
his fine intellectual face inside. I sealed up the 
packet, placed it fh the remotest corner of my least- 
frequented bureau drawer, and at the same moment 
swung to, with a bound, the door to that inner cham- 
ber of my heart, to which this unknown being held 
the key. I knew it less then than afterward. 

There was enough still, yet unexplored, in the out- 
side world. A party of gay friends were to spend the 
summer, now rapidly approaching, at a watering- 
place. My mother insisted I was growing pale and 
languid, and needed the inspiration of livelier scenes 
T assented gladly. The old home, from which a fond 
father, loving brothers,and a twin sister had gone 
out to return no more, had taken on a deeper loneli- 
ness. 

The season proved a succession of gayeties. I made 
Many acquaintances among the fashionable. New 
faces greeted me almost daily from different parts of 
the country. A pair of gleaming, black eyes, or a 
cluster of waving locks, had power to send the blood 
back to my heart, and leave my cheek of an ashen 
paleness. The pronunciation of the name restored 
me instantly to calmness. The next moment found 
me in the full tide of girlish merriment, and eager as 
the foremost in the pursuit cf fun and frolic. I 
received a letter from my mother. 

“Your old friend and playmate, Hanson Bennett, 
has returned from his travels, and is now on a visit 
s his early home. He wil! pass a week or two with 
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us. He has loved you since you werea child. He is 
good and wealthy. He wants you for his wife. Dves 
that shock my little girl? Well, come home, and see 
how you like him.” 


It did shock me. For quickly before my vision ap- 
peared a gawky youth of eighteen, with freckled face 
and sandy hair. I went home, however, to make 
the old house ring with my laughter, over the yel- 
low-haired lover who was coming to woo me. 

A December snow-storm was weaving a ficecy cur- 
tain outside the window-panes, and spreading its 
mantle of purity over muddy,city streets, on the night 
of our visitor’s arrival. Seven years had done much 
for Hanson Bennett—his outside, at least. Of the 
inner man I was not so sure. It had deepened the 
sandy hair into a golden brown. Whiskers and 
mustache covered the freckles I so much disliked, 
and what pleased me still less—the everlastingly smil- 
ing mouth. His dress was elegant as his tailor could 
make it, and his manners after the latest improved 

dition. 

° My lover, already declared to my mother, embrac- 
ed an early opportunity of speaking tome. Though 
not a ready, or graceful conversationalist, his feelings 
on this topic made him eloquent. He recalled the 
days of my childhood, when he used to carry me in 
his arms; and hold me on his knee—painted in glow- 
ing colors the fancy that seized upon him, at his last 
visit before leaving home, while gazing into my eyes 
tilled with childish tears, to struggle bravely for the 
fortune awaiting him in the distant land to which he 
was going—to come back when I should have grown 
to womanhood, and claim me fur his sweet, blessed 
wife. Hedrewa picture of the land where men, 
forgetful alike of the holy past, and the glorious fu- 
ture, struggle madly for shining ore. He had carried 
my picture, and the little letters that, in conjunction 
with my angel-sister, I had occasionally written bim, 
as a talisman of power and purity, to keep his soul 
white in the hour of temptation. He had done so. 
No touch of wrong lay a poisoned memory on his 
heart. And here he stood in his unsullied manhood, 
overflowing with a true and honest affection, begging 
the favor of carrying me tenderly over the rugged 
pathway of life. 

1 was deeply affected. Never before had I allowed 
a gentleman to address me in the language of love. 
I was no coquette. I had met no one from whom 
such an avowal would be welcome. This was an ex- 
ceptional case. My mother had requested me to con- 
sider his proposal. It pleased her, why should it 
displease me. 

Before he lett to settle his affairs in the land of 
gold, I promised to be his wife. Not now—nor soon 
—sometime when I could willingly consent to relin- 
quish my girlish freedom. 

“T have waited for you long. I can afford to wait 
still. It shall be as you wish,” was his cheerful re- 
ply. So we parted—tenderly and joyously on his side 
—kindly and hopefally on mine. 

I trusted all was right, but a shuddering fear was 
at my heart. It was not the picture limnedin my 
fancy of love and marriage. One week from the 
morning of his departure two letters came to my 
hand. One was from my accepted lover—the other— 
O merciful Father!—from that unknown one who 
could dash aside all barriers of conventionality—wipe 
out all fancy and impressions of the past, enter un- 
announced at the side door of my heart, and sit down 
in its inner chamber an honored guest, while lI, 
though mistress of all, remained standing, humbly 
craving the privilege of washing the very dust from 
his feet! 

The possibilities and impossibilities rushed over 
me like many waters, fell to the floor in the agonies 
of despair. How long I writhed in that abyss I can- 
not tell. My mother found me, exhausted and nearly 
insensible, with the unopened letters at my side. In 
response to her terrified questions I could say noth- 
ing. What was there to be said? I wasa marvel 
and mystery unto myself. In my pain and perplexi- 
ty I cried unto D:ath to come and deliver me from 
the fearful decisions and responsibilities of this terri- 


ble life. I lacked the courage, with my perceptions 
to face them. 

Luella!” The communication, like all that had 
preceded it, was dignified, manly and trustful. ‘I 
need your pure influence!” It smote me to the 
heart’s core. I would have given this man my very 
life-blood, without the asking. And yet, by a few 
unweighed words, won from me by undue persuasion, 
I had placed it forever out of my power to do more 
for him than write a friendly reply. And if I chose 
to speak, as I had always done, from the clearest 
deeps of my nature, tell him what would change his 
tender respect into contempt, that I had promised 
my hand to one who, were he to climb to the highest 
altitude of his being, could never reach the soul, 
which, to his magic touch, was a harp of a thousand 
strings. : 

He would not believe it were I to declare, what was 
true as Holy Writ, that I had done this in the most 
childlike innocence. I had always obeyed my mo- 
ther’s commands, and I thought myself doubly bound 
to heed her lightest wish now, when so much of love, 
and beauty, and glad had v Until 1 saw 
this handwriting to-day, I was an utter stranger to 
my own heart. The revelation of what was within, 
flooding every nook and corner, had come upon me 
like a lightning flash from the heavens. 

I was undone! I knew it—telt it in all its terrible- 
ness. But it was irremediable. My word had gone 
forth. It should not return to me void. There had 
been those among my ancestors, who had gone to the 
burning-stake—smiling in the face of torture —rather 
than gainsay the words that, in all love for truth, 
had passed their lips. J had givenmy promise. It 
had gladdened a human soul. J would stand by it till 
death “QO Father! if it please thee, let it come 
soon,” was my prayer that night, as, exhausted from 
weeping, I sank into troubled slumber. 

To resolve with me was to execute. I wrote the 
bext morning to my correspondent. I told him how 
his words had elevated me in the scale of being—how 
they had comforted me in the dark hour of my sor- 
row and loneliness—how their memory would con- 
tinue to cheer my heart till I should reach that happy 
land where my blessed Lenore was waiting me, and 
where I should have no further need of mortal cheer. 
I could not help it! It was in my heart; and the 
heart would speak once more. 

I said then a great change had come over my life. 
I was no longer my own, but another’s. He was a 
good man, and loved me well. It would be a long 
while, however, before I should leave my home where 
1 was so much needed. Would he like me to write 
him occasionally, as a friend? If so, it would give% 
me pleasure. I deemed it proper to make this little 
explanation. Was it right? 


Sohad 





“It was right, and like my true, loving sister, as 
you must be now. This—and this only! I had other 
dreams, but they have vanished in fhe light of your 
truthful letter. I have conquered myself. Write to 
me still,if you can do so, conscientious! y—safely. 
Picture me alone, with none to comfort or cheer.” 


This is but an extract of the letter that came back 
speedily. It was filled with warm congratulations, 
and earnest, generous wishes fur my happiness, and 
his, who had come to claim me. 

I had measured my strength with a measure it 
could not reach. Another such letter would have 
lodged me in the Insane Asylum. I waited three 
weeks, and then wrote briefly—formally. He would 
understand it. No word in return. There would 
never be. I knew it. 

l now put my heart ander my feet, and trampled 
on it till it ceased to wither, I shut and double- 
locked the door of the chamber, on whose inner walls 
the name of its single guest was written all over in 
characters of living light. 

Then I went my way—not thosen, but inevitable. 
A passivnate love of the outer furms of beauty was 
inherent in my nature. It hal developed rapidly 
under the inflaence of my awakened soul. I select- 
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reality. I furnished it from base todome. I crowded 
it with gems of art. I arrayed myself in rich and 
elegant apparel, and called my friends about me. 
What more could [ ask? Was I not happy? Alas! 
are there no feasts of life where the ghastly hand is 
not laid upon the festive board? Are there no tem- 
ples where a Mordecai stands not at the outer gate? 
A form strode in amidst the creations of my imagina- 
tion, quenched the smile on my lips, and threwa 
great shadow of blackness over all. Holy Father! 
lt was he, whom thou hast appointed to be my hus- 
band! Again and again, during that dreary winter, 
I painted this picture. I tried to make it familiar— 
endurable, 

‘*Hanson has arrived,” said my mother. 
you come?” 

“ Presently,” I replied, with a little flutter in my 
voice. 

I looked into my mirror—smoothed my smooth 
hair—just fur form’s sake, brushed out the folds of 
my new handsome wrapper, plucked a carnation 
pink, and placed it among my brown, glossy braids, 

Hanson came to the opening door to meet me. He 
stretched forth his arms to clasp me to his heart. 
He had never presumed on it before. Something 
within me, mightier than I, drew back my feet— 
braced my form against this profanation. This was 
the word defining the feeling that sped through every 
fibre of my frame. Extending my hand I gave him 
@ courteous greeting. A faint, powerless grasp held 
my fingers an instant, and cold, trembling lips 
touched my cheek. 

‘What means this? Are you not glad to see me, 
Luella?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Why then this coldness—this strange demeanor?” 

“T know not. I cannot help it.” 

** Can it be that you have ceased to love me—that 
you regret our engagament—that you do not mean to 
be my wife?” 

“‘T intend to be your wife, if you choose to take 
me. I do not allow myself to regret the past. It is 
no longer ours. It is with the present that we have 
todo. Have you breakfasted?”’ 

Daily, fur a week, I spent an hour or two in his 
society. We read together—talked on varied topics 
—expressed our views of life, and strove unitedly to 
establish an acquaintance. It was in vain. We 
spoke to each other wholly from the outer sense. 
We parted at the close of each interview as we had 
met — strangers. 

From his presence I fled to my mother—threw my- 
self on her loving breast, and cried out my disap- 
pointment and woe. 

“ This will never do,” she said. 
your guardian. 
yourself!” 

*‘But my word, mother, my sacred word. I can 
die, but I cannot break a solemn promise. If I live 
—which I pray God, I may not—I shall marry him.” 

My mother now took the affair into her own hands 
—called my guardian into council, and together they 
labored with me by argument and entreaty, till I 
promised to discl my feeli to the man who 
would be far less wronged, ag I now began dimly to 
discern, in the breach than in the observance of an 
engagement, which held but one heart in its thrall. 
1 spoke to him kindly, but with the utmost truth, 
and at the same time declared my resolation to ful- 
fil the agreement if he still desired it. 

“Let the engagement be broken,” he said, “ it is 
the fetter that chafes my little girl. Leave the 
matter open as before. Let us be friendsalone. I 
was precipitate.” ‘ 

** Very well,” I replied; ‘‘ you have a right to de- 
cide for us, because I have given you permission. 
But I deem it my duty to hold back nothing of the 
truth. Any conviction, seizing my soul as this has 
done, is with me a certainty forever and ever! I will 
marry you because 1 have promised it. Iwill be 
faithful, because I cannot help it. It is an element 
of my bing. But truth is tenderness. J can never 
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Hansen bowed his head on bis hands. He was 
silent a long time. When he lifted his face again to 
mine, it was very pale, and wore the marks of an in- 
tense struggle. But he spoke with calmness: 

“It is well. I give you back to yourself. God for- 
lid that you should ever know what it costs me. 
Give me one kiss. You have never given me one 
since you were a child.” 

1 was creel. I can say it now, looking back 
through my own experience to that hour. But 
every] perception and feeling of the woman within 
me said no! And I abided by the decision of that 
indefinable something pervading my being—truer 
than myself. Then we parted, to meet often in the 
journey of life. We met as those who had never 
known each other. It wastrue. We were the veri- 
est strangers that ever shared a common humanity. 
And yet we came so nigh mingling our destinies in 
ene! Can it be such a tragic thing as this must have 
proved, cccurs often in the contracts of holy mar- 
riage? 1 arm: {uli so. God hasten the dawn of a 
clearer day! 

Could the prisoner of ChLillon, with his broken 
Leurt and whitened hea!, have gone back half a cen- 
tury, and welcome’ bis beauteous brother sleeping 
beneath the dungeon-ttone, again to gled, joyous 
lite, he would have regained his freedom with less of 
ecstasy than I mine. 1 danced through the old 
rooms With footsteps from which the last touch of 
weariness had departed. I sang ior very lightness, 
like the birds of spring. My fiieuds congratulated 
meas warmly at the breaking, as the making of an 
engagement in which each one had lent a hand. 
Tbey had seen as clearly as myself that it had proved 
a cankering chain, eating into my very flesh and life. 

F:ee in body and soul I grasped anew the duties 
which | had lain down as though smitten by paraly- 
sis. A iavorite task was the arrangment of my pretty 
little room. In a recklessness entirely foreign to my 
character, I had tesse:! ribbons, laces and gloves into 
each draver of my bureau. Turning everything up- 
side down cn the carpet I entered upon a thorough 
renovauon. A package of letters fell at my feet. 1 
caught it up, pressed it to my heart, my lips, an:l, 
bursting into tears, sat down to a re-perusal, forgetful 
of the disorder about me—everything I had suffered 
—all the world! 

lt will hardly be credited, but because the truth is 
the only thing wortby of being spoken, I shal! utter 
it. During the three months that had passed, 1 had 
not 80 much as glanced toward the bolted door in my 
heart. Honor in the spirit as letter, had been infus- 
ed into my being with my mother’s milk, had been 
preached and practised before me all my life. My 
kincred had stood by it, I deemed it a safe thing to 
fall by. 

Neither did he, whose name adorned that secret 
chamber’s inner walls, have any influence in the 
dissolution of the late compact. Had Hanson Ben- 
nett aud I been the sole beings inhabiting tbe earth 
the result would have been the same. The last of the 
precious letters was folded up and replaced. I 
plunged into a sea of delicious thought. Had I ever 
read these priceless words before? If so, my eyes 
must have been holden; underlying the elegant peri- 
ods, running through each brilliant paragraph was a 
vein of tenderness. Tenderness forme! Scattered 
throughout the series, I tound expressions like these. 
He was made happy by my letter—the third one. He 
rejoiced to find a soul in whom there was no guile. 
To look into my pure heart would be a joy indescrib- 
able. Would our beautiful intercourse die out like 
others, and mingle with dim and dead images? 

Could I know certainly, that this man toward 
whom my entire being turned with regretful yearn- 
ing, felt no need of me—had supplied my loss with 
another, I should be reconciled. I should see clearly 
it was the will of God. But how could I learn this? 
He was a thousand miles distant. I knew none but 
he in the crowded city. There was but one way! 
My cheeks flushed crimson—my heart struggled 
convulsively. I covered my face with my hands. 
What! I, Luella Murdock, who dared not look a 
stranger in the face—who passed her gentleman-ac- 
quaintances on the street, forgetful, till too late, it 
was her place to bow first—who never had an intimate 
friend to whom she coukl speak with trust, but her 


sister—write to a gentleman, whuse face she had not” 


gazed upon, and tell him the world was a desert 
without his words! 

The following week I spent in my mother's library. 
I turned carefully the leaves of every volume that 
promised an instance of womanly love transgressing 
the limits of custom, and revealing its blushing self 
to the man of her choice. Shakspeare sniled on me 
encouragingly, but did not quite enter into my feel- 
ings. Longfellow gave me what I sought—an exam- 
ple without a flaw. I hung with rapture over the 
story of the Puritafi*maiden Priscilla. If she, in 
possession of the opportunity of showing her love by 
the tender look, the reddening cheek, the heart's tu- 
multuous beating, and the thousand nameless tokens 
of the tender passion. could be justified for speaking 
outright, should not I be wholly approved for telling 
this man, who had owned his need of me, and for 
whose manly sou!, as revealed through his letters, 
regardless of person or surroundings, I felt a love 
stronger than’ for frienas or home, than life or death, 
that I had need of him? 

My determination was made on the spot. I seized 
pen and paper, and wrote: 


“My BROTHER:—I cannot be married. I shall 
never be. I do not want a husband’s but a brother’s 
love. Will you write to me? LUELLA.” 


I sat looking at the lines, considering: Was this 








best? Would he take this hint—understand all that 
he did not know, and write to me frankly as I desir- 
ed? I had reached that state of intensity at which, 
if I was to lose all, I must know it. If a ray of hope 
irradiated my sky, I could wait joyfully any length 
oftime. I was in doubt. The right way of speaking 
to him, it seemed to me, after all, was with the ut- 
most frankness. He was a man to be trusted. Il had 
trusted him. He would expect it. He would not 
accept this brief, vague hint as I wished. I would 
try it again. 

At the end of an hour, I looked up from my finish- 
ed letter of four pages, with the tears raining from 
my eyes. I had poured out my heart on that sheet. 
I had risked all; I might lose all. All was lest with- 
out it. In my speaking, I had forgotten that we 
never stood face to face; that we had not known each 
other always; the mountains and rivers that lay be- 
tween us—everything but this truth—that I had rec- 
ognized in him the one man of ail the universe for 
whom I would be willing to die, and in the strength 
of whose love I could mount up to the sursmitsef my 
being- and be fully satissicd. At last, just when I 
had begun to grow impatient, anzious, came the 
reply: 


“My DARLING SISTER:—Your letter did not sur- 
prise me; I expected it. Your spirit has been with 
me constantly. I often stretched forth my hand to 
claim you mine. You vanished, and I was again 
alone. But, my dear girl,do you know that your 
heart has run away with your head? Iam sorry for 
you, but so rejoiced for myself! You have refused a 
good man with money. I am poor, and cannot boast 
of goodness. Both must be on one side or the other. 
It must be a sublime love, thorougbly tested, that 
would justify the waiving of these considerations. I 
shall pass through S——, twenty miles from your 
city, ten days from present date. Business of the 
most urgent character forbids delay. I shall stop 
there over one train. Should your mother approve, 
and can accompany you, I shouk! be rejoiced to see 
you both for the brief space of two hours. We can 
then speak more freely and understandingly. 

“Lovingly yours, Harry.” 


I looked at the date. Ten days from that would be 
—to-day! I cried out to my mother, in terror. 
When she came, I was speechless. Had I missed 
him? I pointed to the letter. She was a woman of 
action in emergencies. Bidding me dress, she sent 
to order a carriage, while she examined a paper to 
learn particulars about trains in S—. 

“* We shall be in time,” she said, as we met at the 
door cf my chamber. 

Descending the stairs, we entered the coach already 
waiting. An hour took us to the city of S—. No 
time was to be wasted. Hurrying from one depot to 
the otlWer, we reached the designated place of meet- 
ing, just as the Western train was coming in. Nota 
moment, during this rush of thoughts and evenis, 
for one plan or preparation for an interview which 
might determine my whole fature! It flashed over 
me like a prophecy. I felt my face paling, my senses 
leaving me. I recovered myself with a great effurt, 
as I listened as in adream to a question addressed to 
wy mother, by a gentleman so mach lighter in com- 
plexion and stouter in frame than I had pictured my 
correspondent, that 1 did not recognize him. The 
circumstance embarrassed me, for instantly I knew 
the flashing eyes and waving Iccks. I gave him my 
hand, without speaking. I was completely over- 
whelmed. I telt that all was lost tome for my lack 
of presence of mind. 

I followed my wother into the coach waiting to 
convey us toa firiend’s house. My correspondent, so 
handsome, gentlemanly and self-contained, took a 
seat beside me. I felt all my heart going out towards 
him, as I did in my letter, but to address him bya 
single remark or question, or even give him one 
glance of welcome, was as utterly out of my power 
as though I had been both dumb and blind! 

We were alone. He crossed to the sofa near which 
I was sitting. A vacant place was at his side; I 
thought he wished me to take it. I would have given 
a mine cf gold, had I pessessed it, to have done so, 
but I could not. 

“Are you disappointed in me?” he asked. 

‘““No.” Isaid it with such cold calmness. “Are 
you in me?” 

“By no means. Bat I perceive your love for me is 
more that of a sister’s. Is it not?” 

“ Yes,” I replied, fainting in soul with the thought 
that in his disappointment, which he was too gallant 
to express, he was gving to take it so, to save me any 
mortification that might grow out of the interview. 

I threw up all hope in that moment, and during the 
remainder of the hour answered his many questions 
at random. I used the words “ yes ” and “‘ no,” per- 
fectly regardless of their meaning, and also of their 
power to shape my destiny. My mother came into 
the room. It was near time to repair to the depot. 
They were speaking together of army life. He re- 
ferred to it as a place of flerce temptation. Until he 
enlisted, he had thought itan easy thing to live an 
upright life. He feared he had wandered far away 
from the pure teachings of his youth. 

“You will come back?” said my mother, in her 
warm, hopefal spirit. 

*T hope so,” he replied, fervently. 

“ You have a saint there to pray for you,” she add- 
ed, looking towards me, as I sat, with averted face, 
gazing from the open window, to hide the tears well- 
ing up at every opportunity from my breaking heart, 
and threatening to overflow my eyelids. 

“1 need her prayers /” was the sorrowful response. 

Great heavens! What was to be done? Here was 




















the precious one for whom my soul bad nearly died 

of its unutterable longing, at my side, again owning 
; his need of me, while I, in the madness of my pride 

and fear of him, was outwardly dumb—cold—dead— 
' a stone! 
| The carriage was at thedoor. My mother went out 
to give some direction. I aroused myself, called on 
_ every energy of my soul to come to my aid—to carty 
! me through the remainder of the meeting, which I 
| felt in each breaking chord of my heart was but a 

parting. “ Now or never!” rang through my spirit’s 
| chambers. I went to bim, fully resolved to say, “If 
| you do not come again, I shall die!” and to throw | 
myself at his feet. Instead, a sudden calmness came 
over me, and I said, with composure: 

“] suppose 1 must bid you adieu.” 

Involuntarily, I had raised my arms and face. In- 
stantly I was snatched toa warmly-throbbing breast, | 
and a fond, passionate kiss was folled down upon my 
lips. In terror of the joy that came rushing into my 
soul like a flood, I sprang from his arms. We stood 
there, opposite each other, an instant, as though | 
nailed to the spot. I stole a glance at his face. It — 
was cold and impaseible. 

.My mother’s voice was at the door. We hastened 
to the coach. Few words were spoken during the ; 
brief drive. The train was ready to start. A few 
formal words, a clasping of hands, and ali-was over! 
I saw him going from me. O, to stay his steps—to . 
keep him in some way! prayed nty soul, in its agony. ° 
lran after him. I cried: } 

“ O, let me be your sister!” 

“Certainly! That is all right,” he responded; but | 
his voice sounded far away. 

I was losing him! One effort more. 

* Stall I expect a letter befure I write?” 

He had said, during the conversation, that his 
words would have filled a dozen letters, therefore if I 
could not talk to him, I must write. 

“ Yes,” was the brief reply. 

Again he lifted his hat, and turned from me. I 
watched his figure tili it vanished in the crowd. 1, 
started fur my mother’s side. It was growing dark— | 
darker. I stretched forth my hands in groping fear. | 
Reeling forward, I fell into her arme, and was borne 
to the coach, insensible. On opening my eyes, I 
darted a glance about me. The pitying face of my , 
mother met mine. We were alone. 

“OQ, he is gone!” I cried, in bitterness of desola- 
tion, and fell into paroxysms of weeping, which con- 
tinued, with few intervals, till the dawn. 

I arose, and went about my accustomed duties. A 
bewildering sense of loss clung to niy spirit, blotting 
out the biue and gold of the sky, and stretching a 
pall over the green earth. 

“This will kill me!” I repeated over and over to 
my soul, as thought after thought floated up the ho- 
rizon of my mind, causing the tears to flow, flvod- 
like, unrepressed, from my eyes. 





“* Hope springs eternal in the haman breast."* 


I felt its bubblings in the sudden recollection that 
he bad promised to write. I grasped it—clung to it, 
as the wrecked mariner clings to the solitary rock 
that rears its head above a sea of breakers. I put 
away the memories of the past, the tortures of that 
strange meeting and parting, the waste of loneliness 
over which my feet had wandered since that hour, 
and looked forward to the one star that glimmered 
throvgh my night of woe. 

Six months were gone. I had watched that star, 
sleeping or waking, without a wavering glance, till I 
had seen it fade out in its place, leaving the whole 
heavens in blackness, the wide earth a desert, track- 
less and bare! 

I could not goon. Nothing was before me. I must 
retrace my steps, ere I was lost. I went back io that 
letter, which held for me but two thoughts—one lift- 
ing me up to the heighis of joy, the other dropping 
me helpless into the depths of despair: He was com- 
ing—my beloved! J should miss him—loneless for- 
evermore! 

I had not dared unfold it a second time. I would 


into my heart's sanctuary, and would have brought 
up its secret, to my everlasting joy, but for crue} 
fear, which clothed me in a garment of sackloth and 
ashes! 

“Shonld you feel anything more for me than a sis- 
ter’s love, you may write and tell me!” 

We this asnatch of melody, floating downward 
from the wake of light and song? Or was it the 
fragment of some delicious dream? Or—O blessed 
One, let me not go mal with joy!—did his own pre- 
cious lips frame these words of hope. Did he, despite 
my fear and ill behaviour, discern fully the love that 
floods could not quench nor many waters drown, and 
pityingly drop this life-boat on the waves for my res- 
cue, in the hour which he knew must come, when ] 
should cry, in the language of the Psalmist, “All thy 
billows have gone over me!” 

“ Luella, you may say to me whatever you wish, | 
wiil listen. Speak to me fearlessly.” 

Had I been among the dead, the world forgetting 
and ty the world forgot, since that interview, into 
which had been” crowded my past, my present and 
my future? I recalled everything now. I saw how, 


| at any moment of that golden hour, I might have 


thrown myself into those dear, waiting arms, and 
been folded to my heart’s fullest rest. Again I felt 
the thrilling power of those lips, as they framed the 
eloquent speech, as they pressed mine in one never- 
to-be-forgotten kiss. I was growing delirious in my 
joy, in my agony of fear lest it was too late—ever- 
lastingiy too late! I wrote: 


““QOmy DEAREST:—Is there forgiveness for such 
as 1? Damb, blind, intoxicated, mad, I listened to 
you. Your words of celestial meaning could not 
pierce the abyss, locked and guarded by fear—fear 
that you would not love me! Was it nothing to you? 
Have you forgotten me? Do you love another? I 
will not complain. I deserved it. But—witness, 0 
righteous Heaven!—I deserved it in purest inno- 
cence! Speak to me, before my broken heart breaks, 
and I go hence, to be here no more. 

“Your own LUELLA.” 

I despatched the letter to the cffice. The servant 
brought back a package of letters and papers. Among 
the latter, I discovered one published in the distant 
city that held my heart’s dearest treasure. Why did 
I pass the interesting columns of realing matter with 
a glance, and hasten to the remote corner containing 
the marriages and deaths of a score or two of persons 
who could be nothing to me, until we should meet, a 
band of fadeless immortals, at the resurrection? Did 
the coming news cast its shadow across my vision? 
There it stood, at the head of the column—the sacred 
name of him who should bave been my husband— 
married to another! 

I read it through, without a quiver of lip or hand. 
I crowded the paper into the stove. I went up tomy 
room, locked the door, and threw myself on my 
knees before God. Earth had fled away. Heaven 
alone could be had for the asking. 

I remained there until I conquered myself. Was 
it a light conflict? Ye who think so, from your suc- 
cessful combats with the outer elements alone, should 
have witnessed the sweat of brain, the sweat of 
heart, that made it another Gethsemane! 

One throb of the breast, a single yearning of the 
spirit for one who was a husband—and not mine— 
was in my view a crime! 

Throwing my helpless soul on Him who bore the 
cruel cross, who poured furth the sweat that men 
have called divine, I prayed, in his own words, “ Not 
py will, but thine, O God, be done!” 1 did not ask 
that the cup might pass my lips. I prayed for 
strength to drink it, and that its dregs might embit- 
ter my taste for mortal sin. 

I thought of the woman, more beautiful than I, 
who, by her winning smiles and loving demeanor, 
had wiped away all wemories of the face shorn of its 
chief loveliness—that of expression—by the paleness 
of dismay, and distigured by hot, burning tears. 1 
wondered she wou!d ever die, like little Dora— 
whether he, like David, would then come for his Ag- 





steel my heart to one more reading. **So rej iced 


one!” What then? He was disappointed in me? 
‘*No,” he said; and added, ** Your picture did not | 
flatter.” 

Why did he not speak to me more plainly? I went 
over the letter a third time. 

“Tam poor; money must be on one side or the 
other.” 

I remembered that he referred to this, and waited 
for my reply. I had listened to it, as though uttered 
in an unknown tongue. It had conveyed no mean- 
ing to my bewildered sense. Like Queen Elizabeth. 
in her extremity, my soul was crying, “ Millions for 
an inch of time!” And yet it never entered my 
thought to say, *‘ I have twenty thousand dollars in 
my own right!” Such a mete on the face of the sun 
as this would have appeared to me, in the presence of 
that glorious spirit!) And still, it should have been 
said. I saw it now. Blessed Disposer! Is it too 
late? 

“It must be a sublime love, thoroughly tested, to 
waive this consideration.” 

Through this line, I could interpret him. He had 
kept bis own feelings in control, that he might the 
more clearly probe my heart, and measure its 
devotion. ; 

Back through the blinding mist came that search- 
ing gaze. My eyes fell befure its memory. A divine 





for myself!” Would a love so tearful, tender and 


solemn as that mirrored in my confession, give joy to | ness, I would have exchanyed places with bis lowest 


@ man, unless his own breast thrilled in unison? | servant, visited by no ray of heavenly or earthly 
“ Never,” I cried, joyfully, ‘my noble and truthfal | 


nes, who loved him with a love that destroyed all 
power to love another. In that hour of mortal weak- 


knowledge, for the opportunity of receiving an ccca- 
sional glance from these wondronseyes, and listening 
to the rare melady of his voice. I looked upon the 
very dog, on which his tender hand fell ina caressing 
touch, with a strange mixture cf wrath and suppli- 
cation. 

I saw uum, through my morbid vision, seated at the 
table, opposite his beautiful wife, who was lightly 
smiling, and chatting in the place where my soul 
would have put its shoes from off its feet, and stood 
in hushed reverence. He tock my letter from his 
_ mail, beside his plate, and broke the seal. The faint- 
est shadowof a smile gathered about those lipe of 
power and sweetness. He glanced over the words 
wrung oui of my heart's extremest pain. They had 
no power to move him now. He smiled fully, and 
tossed the delicate missive across the table. She read 
it, and lightly laughed. Together they talked over 
the story of the simple Puritan maiden, called it # 
pretty bit of romance, and forgot it with their morm- 
ing repast. In the bitterness of my humiliation, I 
covered my burning face. 

When I went forth from my chamber, from whence, 
like Stephen, I bad gazed straightway into heaven, I 
Went forth a victor. 


“ Love is labor.** 


I bad sung it throughout the year, over my French 





soul had looked through those passionate orbs, down 


and German, ia which I desired especially to excel, 
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because in his home these languages were freely 
spoken. I had murmured it with glad ecstasy, as, 
with{unveiled vision, I read the fall interpretation of 
the new life which had come to me in the hitherto 
sealed pages of the poet and romancer. 

Of what avail was my labor—my love? I could 
bite off my tongue for its glibness, when I recollected 
.the hour of its dumbnees aud falsity—the hour when 
falsehood was death, when truth would have been !iie 
¢ and peace! 1 welcomed, with a savage joy, the tears 
and agonies that drenched the roses from my cheek, 
dried up the melting tenderness of my eye, and 
changed the winning graces of girlhood into the cold 
stateliness of the wuman. All, all had deserted me 
on that day—the only day of my life which I had 
begun with a wild prayer to God ito make me beau- 
tiful. 

I was done with love. I parted from it with regret. 
It had been my highest experience. Could I go 
buck? What, fill my mouth with the husks that the 
swine did eat, after having fed on heavenly manna? 
Never! I must go forward. What was higher than 
human love. The worship of Gud. That, then, 





fifty years on this earth to be spent in praying! Was 
there nothing else? I remembered reading a passage | 
in Carlyle that struck me ina peculiar wanpner. It 
was applicable to my present state. I took down the | 
volume and found it: 
. “Laboryis worship. If it is not, the more pity for 
:) worship, for it is the neblest thing under God’s sky!” 
Labor should be something to me more than love. 
It should be worship. I went down stairs, and dis- 
perintending the household, that of manual labor. 
To be a lady and a servant at the samc time, required 
a presence of mind obtained only through careful 
I paused in my journey, like the traveller through | 
wintry wastes, I should have slept to wake no more. 
To look backward or furward was frenzy. SoI lived 


should be my employment. [was young. Forty or 
missed our only servant. I added to my cares of su- 
thought and patient toil. It was my salvation. Had 
onin the prasent, struggling with the billows that 





now and then threatened to close above my head, 
heedless alike of either shore. 





It was a bright morning in spring. I had finished 
my morning duties, and was putting the lust touches 
to a simple but elegant toilet. The door-bell was 
rung quickly. I desvended leisurely. I opened the 
door, and stood transtixed, transported, almost trans- 
lated—I wonder I did not ascend to heaven in my joy 
—before a vision, the brightness and glory of which 
will find its counterpart alone when I stand at the 
unfolding gates of light. My correspondent, my 
friend, my brother, my all was before me! 1 asked 
no question, waited no asking, but threw myself, 
without a word, into the arms that opened at my ap- 
proach only, and was folded to my heart’s fullest, 
completest rest! I fell asleep there, too—a sleep that 
was like unto death. My joy came nigher killing me 
than my grief. 

“OQ, truest heart of woman! How cruel have I 
been to thee! In my silence alone. The marriage 


the ascent that divided us, I should have been found 
wanting in the elements of your deepest need, and 





notice was that of another of my name. I have had 

reason to duubt your sex. A!l my hopes for earth or 

| heaven rested in you. But love me always as now, 

and you may have me what you will. [ have no other 

|e, need. Can you torgive me?” i 

“Forgive you, my soul’s life! Only through the 

billows of flood and flame could I have gained your 

side. Had you taken me tenderly, and carried me up 


you would have flung me aside as a bauble that had 
amused your fancy. Through suffering, 1 have be- 
come a partner of your inner lite,a companion of 
your soul forevermore.” 

Enfulded in a perfect union, filled to the brim with 
a boundless joy—I dare not rest here. The road be- 
fore, looking so smooth and beautiful, under the } 
light of this new, golden day, leads through many @ 
dark forest, across dusty plains, where there are no 
glimpses of shining water. I know it, and knowing, 
rejoice. J shall be with him! Fortune may fly, 
friends forsake, even his precious love grow cold. I 
have still enough to be content, if not joy ful. How 
much more than I asked in my life’s bitterest agony! 
The right to breathe the sunlight of his presence—to 
soothe him in the dark hour—to hold his dying head 


repeating the story of the grass—my own beautiful 
lové-by lying there a little while under the mould, 
and then, freed from fetters of clay, spring up into 
immortal bloom, and with our sister Lenore wander 
over the green fields and down by the golden streams 
of Life Evermore! 





A CHANGE OF OPINION. 


An old and popular Irish clergyman had a disa- 
greement with one of his parishioners, who was an 
extremely refractory character of great wealth, but 
of low origin, vulgar habits and abusive tongue. 
Upon hearing from a third party that his ancestry 
had been spoken of disparagingly by this rich boor, 
the old parson, borrowing a Scriptural metaphor, ex- 
claimed, “‘ Why, sir, my father would not have set 
him with the dogs of his flock.” This renrark reach- 
ed the ear of the nabob, who immediately repaired 
















good old man listened patiently to the ravings of his 
parishioner, and closed the discussion with the re- 
mark, “Did I really say that my father would not 
have set you with his dogs? I was wrong, sir; I be- 
lieve he would !” 





—to die on his breast--in fullest faith that we are but | 


tothe clergyman and demanded an apology. The | 
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should move her choice. 

Murray and Douglas were loud in favor of Spain, 
but when the wily Lennox moved the consanguinity 
to England’s crown, and the nearness of bis son, Lord 
Darnley, to the house ot Tudor, Mary glanced at him 
witt an expression of approval, and, while Murray's 
brow reddened with displeasure, she declared herself 
determined by the voice of the lords, and, ere the 
council dissolved, the handsome, ambitious, but weak 
Darnley was acknowledged as Scotland's future king. 

The morning dawned beautiful and clear above the 
distant hills, and that soft mist, so common on the 
hills of Scotland, drenched the heather-bell in deeper 
fragrance, while town, and tower, and distant hamlet, 
glittered in the light of their dying beams, as they 
faded before the comiug light of day. In the court- 
yard of the palace gilded spurs jingled, and eagle- 
plume and baronial crest mingled with the velvet 
bonnet of the gentry, as harp and bugle rang wel- 
come to the royal bride. 

She sat in an upper chamber of a turret, and be- 
held the gay scene with absent and troubled eye. 
The noble daughters of Scotland vied to enhance her 
beauty, and while the young Countess of Lorn bound 
the circling gems in her darks locks, Argyle and Lo- 
thian looped the crimson robe, and bound with pearls 
the sandal. Deep in thought the queen sat, as if she 
heeded not her attendants, and when, with exultant 
cries, the fair band proclaimed her perfect in beauty, 
she bowed her head within her little hand and 
sobbed aloud: 

“Call me not lovely, Eva,” she cricd, addressing 
the countess; ‘‘ would we had been born some vil- 
lage maid, who might live happy and unknown amid 
her own beloved ones! Methinks these sparkling 
fetters bind with more galling servitude than the 
rude chain the captive clashes at the oar. Have 
done these busy fingers, I say, and in this our /as¢ 
hour of liberty, let us breathe the free air of our 
native hills.” 

She rose and burst through the fajr bevy, brushing, 
as if in pride, the tears from her eyes, and sought her 
favorite walk, the battlement. She stood looking at 
the distant hills, now heaving their giant heads in 
deep rosy tints out of the sea of mist, as if wishing to 
lose herself in their golden glory. As she stood in 
reverie a tear silently fell on her hand as it rested on 
the battlement. She turned and beheld Blanche, 
pale and motionless, at her side. 

“Oar sweet Blanche!” sbe cried; “ palo and sad 
on this glad morning! Certes it savors of reproach 
and unseemly bearing to be downcast in our pres- 
ence, at such a time.”’ 

“The heart, royal lady, knows no holytide nor 
lenten song, save as Heaven bids it, and mine, me- 
thinks, ia well nigh broken.” 

“How, our gentle Blanche? We will ourselves 
become thy champion and right thy wrongs, if 
wronged thou art; but cheer thee, girl, whatever thy 
grief, at truce with it now, for lordly choer beseems 
this house to-day, and our own heart is playing 
rebel.” 

A sparkling tear fell on the face of Blanche, as 
Mary drew her hand through the golden tresses of 
the suffering one, and pressed her li, 8 to the pale 
young forehead. 

The gay crowd had separated preparatory to meet- 
ing at the banquet, the last pealing note had died 
away in the chapel,and the benediction had been 
pronounced over the royal pair, when Mary disen- 
gaged herself from the press of dames and courtiers, 
and in the library of the castle—a monastic-looking 
apartment to which she often retired—sought a few 
moments’ respite from the glare of a false happiness. 
, Entering unobserved she became the auditor of @ 
conversation, unmeant for her ear, between Lady 
Blanche and the Highland beauty. 

“Nay, Lady Mary,” said Blanche, ‘‘you do me 
cruel wrong. You accuse me without the least 
shadow of proof; more, you fraduce me to others, 
without allowing me opportunity to clear myself. I 
appeal to justice, and to our liege will | appeal.” 

‘And we are here to right thee, Blanche. A Stu- 
art must mete justice, and, by our queenly word, 
thou shalt have it. Tell us, fair ladies, what is the 
ground of this quarrel?” 

“The Lady Blanche may state her own cause to 
your grace,” said Lady Beaton; “ for myself, I speak 
only with my peers.” 

With gentle persnasion the queen drew from the 

ladies the cause of trouble, which was no le an a 
charge against Blanche of visiting, by night,the stadio 
of the artist: that this tale had been circulated 
among the courtiers, and that Lady Blanche was 
virtually banished from their society. With a trou- 
bled brow Mary calmed the spirits of the young 
beauties, assuring Blanche of justice. 
“And now,” she added, “Mary entreats thee, 
Blancl nds thee, Beaton—to be at truce on 
this fair day! The lords require our presence; we 
are missed at the banquet.” 

As she entered the bannered hall, leaning on the 
arm of the handsome and graceful Darnley, all con- 
fessed that never bad brida! feast been graced by 
lovelier pair. Knight and noble arose as she enter- 
ed, and a murmur of admiration ran around, a8 with 
gentle courtesy she acknowledged each guest. Her 
dark eye flashed around the circle, and missed, at a 
glance, the noblest of her peers—Marray, Bothwell, 
Douglas. Their vacant place was ominous, and 
while masic and revelry filled the hour, a sense of 
secret care pressed heavily at her heart. ~ 

Courtly knight whispered to jewelled dame, and 
lordly barons, long opposed, shook hands at the fes- 
tive board, while harpers—from afar—supg the 
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praises of the beautiful Marie, when the clatter of 
hoofs shook the courtyard, and a horseman, soiled 
with dust, alighted at the palace-gate. Regardless 
of page and menial, he sought the royal presence. 
As he entered the ball, his tali figure, clothed in a 
suit of black armor, bis dark eyes flashing trom un- 
der his raised visor, many a leader sprang to his 
feet, and Dartley laid his hand upon his sword, fur 
all knew the Douglas. 

“How, wy Lord Angus,” said the queen, in haste 
to calm the frowning brows that were, each moment, 
gathering blackness; ‘methinks, you come late to 
our bridal, yet the Douglas is ever welcome to the 
Stuart.” 

“ And it is even for that cause I am come, gracious 
madam, for the motto of Douglas* were endangered 
were he not Joyal to-day. Hear me, Lord Marchers 
of the Border. Murray has broken ont in revolt, and 
the fierce Bothweil hastens hitherward with five 
thousand horse!” 

“Comes the arrow from my brother's bow,” cried 
Mary, covering her face with her hands. “ My lords, 
to the council-chamber— Douglas, rally Lothian, and 
Lennox, my Lord of Mar, as Warden of the Border, 
call out the Lowland gentry. Argyle and Monmouth 
will lead the clans. ‘TTo-morrow’s sunrise we will 
ourselves take saddle, My lords, the banquet is 
ended. Send the fiery-cross among the clans!’’ 

She rose, with the fire of heroism in her eye, and 
with queenly grace led the way to the council-cham- 
ber, while statesman and soldier followed. 





The calm dews of summer night fell on the groves 
and terraces of the park, and, sleepless and agitated, 
Mary sought, in the sweet stillness of moonlight, a 
short truce from the anxieties of state. The soft flood 
of light fell on her upturned face as she leaned on a 
terrace overlooking the tranquil scene, giving the 
repose of a beautiful statue to her regular features. 
Suddenly she became aware that a female tigure in 
white was treading slowly the mazes of the park. 
Silently descending the terrace, the queen followed, 
at some distance. The figure, calmly and with a 
gliding motion, followed the deepest recesses of the 
wood, until it paused for a moment, and then enter- 
ed the grotto or studio of the painter. 

A thought flashed across the mind of Mary: “Could 
the slander be true? Must she give up her Blanche?” 

She approached cautiously, and beheld, through 
open door, the artist still at work, bending, with the 
zeal of genius, abéve the half-finished Madonna, the 
impersonation of fewale loveliness. 

The ghostlike figure glided in, enveloped in a flow- 
ing veil or shawl cf white gauze, and seated herself 
before the easel of the painter, while the calm face, 
in statue like repose, and the long golden tresses, 
which fell dishevelled around her, gave her the ap- 
pearance of Beatrice. The eyes were open, and fixed 
on the painter with a calm, steadfast gaze. She sat 
for a short interval, while the artist silently pursued 
his work; then rising, with the same gliding motion, 
was about to leave, when Mary entered, exclaiming: 

“Blanche, what make you here?” seizing her 
wrist with a firm but gentle grasp. 

The girl started, with a wild shriek, looked vacant- 
ly on the queen for a moment, and then, asif com- 
prehending her situation, sank fainting on the floor. 
With a voice trembling with emotion, Mary com- 
manded the artist tc call her attendants, when 
Blanche, still insensible, was borne to the palace. 

With early dawn, the castle was alive with interest. 
Banners, bearing quaint devices, fluttered in the 
courtyard, and far down the avenues of the chase. 
Flashing helmets moved among the men-at-arms, 
while prancing steeds champed the silver bit, and 
pawed the earth with impatience. Tenant and vas- 
sal crowded each avenue to the palace, foremost to 
Tange themselves under their feudal chief, as the war- 
cry of the clan rallied them to their standard. Ar- 
gyle, Breadalbane, Lennox, Leyle, and the distant 
standards of Lorn and Collensey arose in the van, 
while dense columns of the Highland clans seemed 
like @ forest of heather and eagle-plumes. It was 
one of summer's loveliest dawns, and the rays flash- 
ed back from crest and breastplate, as the lordly 
leaders, bearing the favors of their loves and ladies 
on lance and helmet, drew up, in serried ranks, 
around their queen. She rode a snow-white charger, 
her robe of dark Murray contrasting with its spotless 
form. A corslet of burnished silver was attached to 
her bodice, while her head was covered by a cap, 
whose front, formed into a sort of helmet, bore as a 
crest a knot of golden thistles and heather, from 
which her dark locks, unbound and free, fell dround 
her delicate furm, as she returned, with gentle 
courtesy, the shouts which arose from thousand lips, 
as she took the head of her forces. 

She rode between the earls of Lennox and Mar, 
followed by rank on rank of gallant knights, the 
chivalry of Scotland and of France, and, while peu- 
nons fluttered and music clashed, she 1, as she 
moved" beneath the royal standard, the Genius of 
Victory, leading forth to battle. 

We must now return to Blanche, who, through the 
queen’s absence, lay pressing her fevered couch, 
half unconscious of all around her. A few words 
from the queen, at parting, had reinstated her with 
allaround her; and, wearily, as health slowly re- 
turned to her pale cheek, would she climb the bat- 
tlement, gazing in the direction of the border. Was 
Chastleard among the royal followers? Had he for- 
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her, seek solace in distant climes for the sorrow of his 
heart? Such were the questions which she apxious- 
ly asked herself, as, drooping more and more, like 
some fair flower, she awaited the return of the royal 
forces. 

At length the flashing beadlane’s and pealing 
spires proclaimed the approach of the queen, while 
bugle-note and trumpet floated nearer and nearer the 
castle hill, Rocket and artillery welcomed the re- 
turn of the victorious monarch, and while ber forces 
publicly entered the city, Mary, with her husband 
and fither, arrived at Holyrood. 

‘Welcome us, my Blanche,” she cried, as her fa- 
vorite, kneeling, kissed the little hand; ‘wou are 
come, a perfect Semiramis, from the host, to greet 
our loyal subjects, as well as to do justice to thee, 
sweet heart.” 

A tear was all the answer. 

“Nay, no tears, girl! ‘To-morrow our gallants 
charge at the tournament, and thou, our Blanche, 
shalt bestow the prize; and if thy own Sir Hugh— 
our brave Chastleard—bears him as in the conflict 
yonder, another prize will we bestow, right joyfully. 
So, bear thee bravely, girl,as meet to crown the 
brave.” 

The lists were drawn upin a level plain, not far 
from the city. At one end, a gilded balcony, wreath- 
ed in flowers and banners, contained seats for Mary 
and the ladies of her court, while, rank on rank, 
thronged the fair daughters cf Scotland around the 
throne. Oppesite to the throne, and facing it, were 
the tents of challengers, five in number. Before 
each tent was planted the gonfalon, or small flag of 
the knight, bearing his armorial device, while the 
centre one bore that of the bleeding heart, the shield 
of the Douglas, on a field of black. At the door of 
the tent stood the esquire of the knight, holding the 
caparisoned charger, while streams of martial niusic 
at the rear of the tents, seemed to challenge the 
crowd of young nobles, in plate and mail, who 
thronged the barries. Pursuivants, in royal livery, 
proclaimed the terms of the jousting, while the sol- 
diers of the guard kept the impatient crowd in order. 

High and wildly rang the trumpet of the chal- 
lengers— Douglas, Morton, Lindsey, and two of the 
bravest knights of France—as soon the queen raised 
the golden warder, while near her, on a throne 
somewhat lower, but wreathed in more cf show and 
splendor, sat Blanche, the Queen of the Lists, still 
pale, but pre-eminent in beauty. . 

Succeeding a long, wild, threatening blast of the 
trumpets, there was a momentary pause; then five 


trumpets answered, in fierce defiance, and five | 


knights rode slowly into the lists. Each choosing 
from the bannered tents his opponent, they struck, 
with what was termed the arms of court sy, the re- 
verse of the spear, the shield of the challengers, 
who, instautly mounting their steeds, sat, like mail- 
ed statues, at one extremity of the lists, while their 
antagonists took their places at the other. 

In strength and appointments, the champions were 
well matched. All were powerful men. Each was 
mounted as a prince might be, and each master of 
his weapons. 

One long, wailing blast of the trumpet, and each 
champion left his place at the same instant, their 
plumes swaying, and their lances couched against 
each other’s crests. They met, with a shock like 
thunder, in the middle of the lists, the dust hiding 
for a moment the fate of the combat. As they 
emerged from it, the victory was plainly to be seen 
on the side of the challengers. 

Two knights, who opposed them, were overthrown. 
One had lost the stirrup; another was unhelmed, 
while the last shivered his lance fairly, but not so 
truly as his adversary, and was adjudged by the her- 
alds as vanquished. 

The disappointed champions gathered themselves 
up, and retired to their tents, there to spend the re- 
mainder of the day in railing at fortune, or in the 
consoling thought that few might keep the saddle, 
when Douglas or Lindsey wére the challengers. The 
challengers proudly returned the cheers of the mul- 
titude, by lowering the lance, and remained seated 
at the door of the pavilion. 

To the next trumpet challenge, a lovger pause en- 
sued. At length two knights, one bearing on the 
shield the device of Montrose—a falcon on a field 
azure—with the motto, ‘‘ Come to me, and I will give 
you meat,” the other, that of a young oak torn up 
by the roots, advanced to meet the chailengers, 
touching lightly the shields of Morton and one of the 
French knights, as if feeling that Douglas and Lind- 
sey were more thau their match. 

The challenged knights mounted, and again took 
their stations. Once more the trumpet sounded, 
and, with a shock, two of the champions met mid- 
way, while the horse of the others, swerving from 
the charge, passed at full gallop—adefeat that was 
considered disgraceful—implying want of skill. The 
challenger offered by the herald a second tilt, but he 
declined, while the two which met broke their lances ; 
but the saddle- girth of the opposing knight giving 
way, he was declared vanquished. 

The same scene was repeated several times, the 
victory, as hitherto, remaining with the challengers, 
until, to their loud defiance, none seemed inclined to 
answer. At length a solitary trumpet rang a loud, 
defiant note, and a knight, sheathed in black armor, 
rode gracefully into the lists. His helmet bore the 
device of a golden lily, and his shield that of a 


paused in the centre, then, striking spurs to his 
horse, struck the shield of Douglas, until it rang 
again, with the sharp point of his lance. 

‘‘Grammercy, for thy courtesy, fair brother,” said 
Douglas. “I trust thou hast been shriven this morn- 
ing; and I advise thee to see thy lance is tough.” 

“Thanks for the warniug,” said the black knight; 
“and I advise thee to take a new lance, for, by my 
halidome, thou wilt want it!’ 

Backing his charger, he gained the extremity of 
the lists, while murmured applause from the crowd 
ran around, and there was a rustle of approval in 
the galleries. Blanche alone looked apprehensive. 
Douglas, although affecting to despise the advice 
given him, did take a new shield and lance, and in a 
moment the two knights sat like motionless statues, 
at each extremity of the lists. 

The trumpet sounded its short, quick, challenge, 
and the champions met midway. Douglas hal aimed 
at the shield of his antagonist, while the black knight 
had chosen the crest of Douglas. The lance of 
Douglas shivered, while the horsemen never swerved 
in the saddle; but the lance of the other, fixed in 
the visor, bore him back, till, in dust and thunder, 
horse and rider came to the ground. 

“Yield thee, Douglas!” said the knight, who in- 
stantly waved his sword above the prostrate noble. 

‘The laws of the tourney admit not battle on foot,” 
cried the heralds, willing to save the knight the 
mortitication of surrender. 

The successful champion was conducted by the 
heralds to the foot of the throne, where Murray, for 
the queen, presented him with a charger, whose fine 
proportions, and coat black as the wing of a raven, 
won admiration from the assembled multitude. 
Without touching the stirrup, the knight vaulted 
upon his back, acknowledging the magnificent gift 
by bowing to the queen and lowering his lance, then, 
setting spurs to the noble animal, he galloped twice 
or thrice around the lists, showing the most perfect 
ho1semanshbip, while displaying the steed to advan- 
tage. As he passed the royal gallery the third time, 
two heralds, advancing, bade him dismount, and be- 
tween them he advanced.to the gallery occupied by 
Blanche and ber companions. His tall and stately 
figure seemed the impersonation of manly beauty, as 
he kneeled betore the Lady «f the Lists. With a 
hand which slightly trembled, she was about to place 
the small coronal of ivy leaves above his crest, when 
the heralds, unclasping his helmet, displayed the 
features of a young man of twenty-five, perhaps, 
embrowned, sunburnt, but eminently handsome. 
Small, crisping curls of chestnut encircled a brow 
whose frank, open expression spoke generosity and 
kindness. The firm, weil-set features bore the sig- 
net of a noble mind, and, while the color mounted to 
cheek and brow, the murmur ran around: 

“Sir Hugh Chastleard!” 

Little remains to tell, save at the meeting in the 
queen’s pavilion, as he arose from kneeling before 
her, a belted earl, she drew the chain of jewels from 
her neck, and, throwing them over that of the knight, 
said: 

‘‘Our Blanche, we give this knight to thy keep- 
ing,” and laid the clasp within her hand. 
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It may be satisfactory to the lovers of unexplained 
marvels to learn that the number of houses wanting 
flesh-and-blood tenants, because they are supposed 
to be pre-occupied by beings of a different mould, by 
no means diminishes. There is a spot—a very pretty 
spot, too—and highly accessible to travellers, in 
which there is a very colony of such dwellings (to use 
the language of an inhabitant of the district, a ‘* per- 
fect nest of ghosta”’), albeit its name, to satisfy edito- 
rial scruples, must be suppressed. It might else 
have been discovered, with consummate ease, in the 
page of Bradshaw. A brief residence in that favored 
precinct would satisfy the most incredulous that 
there are mysteries that bafile his philosophy. There 
is another spot—let us hope we are successfully work- 
ing to windward of the law of*defamation, in men- 
tioning that it is not far from the city of Bath— 
which boasts of two handsome country-seats, each 
possessed of a traditionary ghost. The following, re- 
lating to one of these houses, which we shall desig- 
nate Barton Hall, is perfectly true, and ‘occurred bat 
a short time since, on the occasion of the visit of two 
young ladies, sisters, from whom the narrative is de- 
rived. They bad retired to the chamber occupied by 
both, and the elder sister was already in be?. The 
younger was kneeling before the fire. The door 
opened softly, and a woman, entering, crossed the 
apartment, and bent down before a chest of drawers, 
as if intending to open the lower one. Thinking it 
was one of the maids, the young lady who was in bed 
accosted her: 

“Ts that you, Mary? What are you looking there 
for?” 

Her sister, who was beside the fire, bad risen to 
her feet, and turned towards the woman. In the act, 
| she uttered a loud shriek, and, staggering back, fell 
half fainting on the bed. The other sprang up, and 
followed the intruder, who seemed to retreat quickly 
into an adjoining dressing-room. The young lady 
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extensive grounds, having, moreover, a large orna- 
mental lake, in the centre of which is a small island, 
without trees. A gentleman who was on a visit for 
tbe first time at Jervis House, a year or two ago, ob- 
served to his host at breakfast: 

“T see there is no bridge comiununication with your 
little island.” 
* None.” 

*T thought, too, you told me you had at present no 
boat on the lake.” 

** Nor have I,” replied his friend. “ Why?” 

* How then do ladies effect the passage?” 

The host hesitated. 

* Ladies!’ he repeated. ‘ Do you mean—” 

“*T mean, my good friend, that [ noticed a laly 
walking on the island this morning, so early, that I 
wondered at her fancy. She passed entirely round, 
and crossed it twice, 80 that I could not possibly be 
mistaken.” 

* You have seen the Jervis ghost,” said his friend, 
curtly. And the subject was dismissed. 

The following has been authenticated: Mr. L. L., 
one cf the best aud boldest members of the famous 
Midlandshire hut, was killed by his horse falling 
with him ataleap. He left a widow and one daugh- 
ter, a very lovely girl. Mr. L.’s estate, however, 
passed to a male heir—a distant cousin—and Mrs. L. 
and her daughter determined to take up their abode 
on the continent. 

After a short sjourn at Paris, they proceeded to 
Tours, travelling, from preference, by the posting- 
road, until, one evening, the picturesque aspect of a 
little hamlet, overlooked by @ fine old chateau, in- 
duced them to halt there for the night. They were 
informed by the landlord of the rustic inn, that the 
gray-walled mansion, to the south, was the property 
of Monsieur Gaspard, a widower, who desired to dis- 
pose of it, and, meanwhile, resided about a league 
from the house. Next morning, Mrs. L. and lir 
daughter passed some hours exploring the venerab'e 
mansion, and roaming in its noble but neglected gar- 
dens, until they arrived at the conclusion that noth- 
ing could possibly please them better. A proposal 
was forthwith addressed to the proprietor. No diffi- 
culties ensued, and the ladies were soon installed in 
their new possession, as well as, it would seem, in 
the good graces of Monsieur Gaspard himself, for he 
paid them frequent visits, and speedily established 
himself on the footing of an intimate friend. 

He was a man of more than ordinary talents, hav- 
ing, moreover, the art to turn them to advantage, 
and it was not very long before Monsieur Gaspard 
became the declared suitor of Ada L. 

One peculiarity he possessed, which had soon at- 
tracted Mrs. L.’s notice—a liability to sudden fits of 
gloom and abstraction, against which he manifestly 
strove in vain. These, however, it is true, were not 
of frequent occurrence; and, with this single excep- 
tion, all went merrily as that marriage-bell which, in 
about a fortnight, was to celebrate the union of the 
affianced pair. For Monsieur Gaspard was an ardent 
lover, and gave his mistress no peace, until he had 
secured anearly day. One night, Aa, fatigued with 
@ walk somewhat longer than common, withdrew 
early to her chamber, a Icfty, spacious apartment, 
with furniture of oak and ebony, and having a large 
old wardrobe directly facing the bed. She was awak- 
ened by sounds like the rustling of a silk dress, and, 
to her amazement, saw a young lady, richly attired 
in the fashion of a past period, cross the room, and 
disappear, as it seemed, into the closed wardrobe. 

The vision passed so suddenly, that the young lacy 
had no difficulty in persuading herself that it was 
nothing more than a dream, or one of those impres- 
sions, so real in appearance, that frequently visit us 
on the confines of actual sleep. When, however, on 
the next night, a precisely similar incident recurred, 
and, still more, when the third night presented the 
same image, Miss L.’s alarm and dismay were fully 
aroused. On this last occasion she had taken her 
maid to sleep with her, and it was the loud scream of 
the latter that awakened her, in time to notice the 
retreating figure. 

Cautioning the servant to be silent on the matter, 
Miss L. communicated the circumstance to her 
mother. Workmen were sent for to examine and re- 
move the wardrobe, when, at the back, was found a 
small door. ‘This, being furced open, revealed a n: r- 
row flight of stairs, which conducted the searchers 
to a little vault-like chamber. In one corner lay a 
heap of moth-eaten ciothea, and other ol.jccts, which 
@ nearer scrutiny proved to be the remains of a hu- 
man being, of which little more than the skeleton 
was leit. Aring and a locket were also found, and 
these, at the police inquiry which succeeded, tenvel 
to the identification of the remains as those of a 
beautif@l girl of the village, who, tive years before, 
hal, as it was suppesed, quitted her home with a 
young soldier who had been seen in the neighbor- 
hood. 

Monsieur Gaspard was placed under surveillance ; 
but even this cautious step sufficed. His conscience 
had long tormented him. He acknowledged that he 
had seduced and murdered the girl; but under what 
precise circumstances was never revealed, except to 
his confessor. He was found gailty, but not execated 
— passing the remainder of his miserable life in the 
condition, worse than death, of a prisoner in the 
galleys, withcat hope of pardon. 
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{Written for The Fiag of cur Unien.) 
THE FAIRY BAREK.—ALLEGORY. 


BY MAY BRADFORD. 

I saw a fairy bark, 

‘Twas formed with fairy grace, 
Its tiny ropes and spars 

Were carefully in place; 
*Twas sheltered from the storm 

By kind ard careful hands, 
That no rade blast might part 

The tiny-fashioned bands. 


I watched it sail, one eve, 
Across a moonlit bay, 
With waters rippling light, 
And gentle breeze at play ; 
It seemed a thing of air, 
So smoothly did it glide— 
A wondrous, wondrous bark, 
Out sailing on the tide. 


A few years passed away : 

I gaz«d from o'er the iea, 
And saw this fairy bark 

Yorth launched upon the sea; 
Far past the watchful care, 

Far past the moonlit bay, 
Far ont upon the waves, 

A speck am/‘d the spray. 


Its destined port was far 
Beyond the range of sight, 
Its freight more rich and rare 
Than glittering gems cf light. 
A nameless shadow crept 
Upon my inmost soul, 
And from my hopeful breast 
The warming sunlight stole. 


O, will the pilot brave 
Perform right well his part ? 
Will he give earnest heed 
To all upon his chart ? 
Say, will he clear the reefs = 
That rise before the goal? 
And will he heed the buoy 
That marks the hidden shoal ? 


The fairy bark upon which I gazed 
Was a merry, laughing boy, 
Whose perfect form, and whose winning ways, 
Were a mother’s pride and joy. 
The smooth, bright bay was his golden youth, 
When he played the long days through, 
Secured from harm by the loving care 
Of the parent heart so true. 


The launching forth was his entrance first 
On the troubled sea of life, 
Where soon his arm, with his strength untried, 
Must war with worldly strife. 
The destined port was the port of heaven— 
O, a blissful, blissful goal! 
The freight more rare than brilliant gems, 
Can you speak its name ?—a soul! 


The chart by which he must shape his course 
Was the mind his Maker gave; 

The buoy to warn of the danger near 
Was the conscience given to save. 

O noble youth, use thy powers well! 
Let no sin corrupt thy mind: 

And when thy bark nears the heavenly port, 
It will surely entrance find! 


MAKING THEIR GAME. 
A LIFE-DRAMA, IN THREE ACTS. 
THE THIRD ACT. 


Scene I1.—TREVELYAN PRIORY—THE TERRACE. 





NINE o’clock in the evening of the same day—the 
first day of July. Here, on the broad terrace that 
runs along the heavy stcne-mullioned facade of 
Trevelyan Priory, it is pleasant enough. Low down 
yonder in the west, a pale silver muon is rising; over- 
head, the summer stars are dawning one by one; 
across the rose-garden below steals the balmy breath 
of the faint night-air gratefully upon you, after the 
languor and oppression of the sultry sun-glare. 
Lovingly it stirs Cecil Trevelyau’s blonde hair as she 
leans on the wide balustrade at the further end, 
alone; the look of a settled purpose in her violet eyes, 
and on her fair tace, grown of late so pale and sad. 

Once again she draws from her bosom a folded 
sheet of paper in Gordon Orme’s handwriting, which 
she had found cn her dressing-table that morning. 
There is light enough for her to read once more what 
is written there—some dozen lines perbaps in all. It 
is the last she reads half-aloud. ‘* You are the vic- 
tim of a dark intrigue, which I can lay bare—of un- 
ecrupulous villains, whom I can unmask. Cecil! I 
can save you, if you will let me. Only do what I ask 
you; only trust me now, as you trusted me 4 the 
days gone by!” 

That look of settled purpese on her face ph. Bes 
as she read Gordon Orme’s eager, Lurried words that 
last time. 

“*] will do it!” she murmured; “ before all the 
world. I can trust bim—trust him even with the 
secret of this horribie disgrace that may fall upon 
our name to-morrow. Yes; I will go!” 

She drew her white burnovuse about her, and moved 
slowly up the terrace to¥ ards the open windows of the 
dining-100m at the cther end, bare-headed, with the 
shimmer 01 the silver moonlight on her. 

In their cane smoking-chairs at one of those open 
windows, about half-way through their first post- 
prandial cigars, sat Sir Piers Deverill and his pale 
friend E1uil, Cou te Gliska. 





On a sof~ vithin the} 
room, in the heavy aiter- dinner sleep thatover-much , this man Orme bas been tuld anything by Pepita, 
Burgundy was wont to bring upon him in those| why— But 1 don’t see exactly how tbcy are tu meri, 











days, lay the frank old soldier, Colonel Trevelyan, | 
snoring steriorously. 

“ Le vieur ronfle comme un juste” remarked the 
count, with bis soft sneer, glancing over his szhoulder 
at his unconscious host as he spoke. 

“ Let hin!” returned Sir Piers; “all the better: 

| we can talk.” 
* By ail means, tres-cher. I only drew your atten- 
| tion to the fact, because I was going to remark that 
our amiable beau-pere, that isto be, drinks a great 
deal more Chambertin than is good for him. We 
have been here three days; you must bave remarked 
that, regularly every day after dinner, our friend 
goes on drinking Burgundy till he falis into the 
drunken slumber be is enjoying at this moment.” 

** Well, he does take bis share, the old boy does,” 
Sir Piers admitted; ‘‘a little more, too, perhaps. I 
suppose he’s always done it; only now his head isn’t 
what it was, you know.” 

* You are wrong in that supposition, fres-cher. I 
find that the cclonel bas always been a remarkably 
abstemious man as regards wine—that this affection 
for overdoses of Chambertin dates from quite re- 
cently.” 

“Well,” the other asked, knocking off the ash of 
his cabana, “‘ what of that?” 

“This. Every effect having its cause, there must 
be some cause for Monsiecr le Colonel's drinking 
himself into drunken forgetfalnese every night. 
Now, I suspect—” 

“ What?” 

The count leaned forward, and brought his head 
closer to his companion’s ear. 

*T suspect,” he said, almost in a whisper, “ that 
our amiable old host has something on his mind— 
something that troubles him, and that he is glad to 
forget a while.” 

** Likely enough,” the other returned, a shadow 
falling athwart his face. ‘* He’s not alone there, you 
know. Besides, what does it matter to us if he has?” 

**It may matter a great deal. Everything that 
concerns him concerns us, just now. If he has a 
secret, it may be worth our while to know it. We 
may want all the support from him which he can 
give, or we can force him to give us by-and-by. 
Now, as I say, I think he has a secret which troubles 
him. More, it is a secret whigh his daughter shares. 
Remark, my friend, how her manner has changed 
towards her fond parent of late; how strangely cun- 
strained and awkward his has become towards her. 
I have been watching them, and I have come to this 
conclusion—that /e vieux has committed some im- 
prudence, which is likely to be discovered, and that 
his daughter knows it. We, too, must knowit. I 
will set Mathias to work here.” 


“May be useful,” the other assented. ‘ What 
should you say it was?” 
‘* Who knows?” the count gesticulated. ‘‘ Money, 


perhaps,” he said. ‘‘ That may account tor his eager- 
ness to call you his son-in-law, aud for the hints 
which he threw out a month ago about wanting a 
son-in-law’s help to pay cff a mortgage that was 
crippling him.” 

** Hints which I met half-way,” grinned Sir Piers. 

“Of course; adding, adroitiy, that by the terms of 
your grandfather’s will, you were prevented from 
raising anything on Deverill till the question of suc- 
cession was fairly settled. That was very neatly put, 
tres-cher, and it had all the success it merited. The 
colonel evidently, like a wise man, determined that 
the succession questicn should only be settled in one 
way. He made macemoiselie listen to reason; and 
mademoiselle renounced the cousin, ce pauvre Gor- 
dou, in our favor.” 

* Curse that fellow!” Sir Piers growled. 
did he want down here the-other day?” 

**Toat, I confess, is not quite clear to me,’ the 
count said, rather thoughtfully. 

** You think he had heard something from that 
she-devil up there?” 

* From Pepita? Perhaps. Mathias saw him, with 
other men, at her house in Thurlve Piace. And that 
letter we intercepted proves tbat, notwithstanding 
wy warning, she is playing her gawe against ours 
sill. Sue is a fool.” 

“And she seut him down bere? Todo what?” 

‘*Who knows? It is evident she dares not come 
herselt; we have nu néws from Mathias. And, for- 
tunately, you and I were here when the cousin came. 
One word from me to the colonel closed the door 
against him. Whatever lis errand was, it failed. 
Only, 1 did not like his yuing away so quietly; and L 
do not like his being over there, at Truro, siill. It 
is possible they may meet—” 

“Who?” 

* Gordon Orme and— Chut! there she is!” 

L.ke a ghost, in the pale woonligit, with her white 
robes and her white burnoose, Cecil Trevelyan passed 
the speakers at the distance of the breadth of the 
terrace. They sat silent in the shadow watching 
her. She never seemed to notice them, but turned, 
and moved away again as noiselessly as she bad 
come. The turret-clock struck the first quarter 
after nine. 

‘“‘She looks like a spirit!” whispered Sir Piers, 
with a sort of shiver, as though he had been sud- 
denly startled. ‘* How white she was!” 

“* Bah!” laughed the skeptical Emil; “ the effect 
of the moonlight on a white robe. And how does a 
spirit look, tres-cher ?’ He moved bis chair a little, 
so that he could see down the whole length of the 
asphait. Then he continued, ‘As I was saying, 


“ What 











they may meet, and that would be undesirable.” 


* Rather!’ returned the other, with an vath. “If: 


. Dever! bad disapponred. 
| the three quarters pasi nine. | 





all the same. We ke keep her under pretty close sur- 
veillance, you know.” 





THe Last Sce ENf#.— “ TREVENNA’S Fotty.” 
THE s70t lay at one end of what was now a scarred 


“ Yes,” replied the count, looking after the white | and riven waste, within pistol shot of a narrow fir- 
figure, half-way down the terrace now; “ and We | coppice, which ran down at right angles to, and for 


have need to, que diable! I wish you were to make | 


her! Lady Deverill to-morrow; we might feei safe | 


enough then. As for their meeting,” he went on; 
“twice to-cay, I fancy I bave seen her with what 
looked like a letter in her hand; and that soubrette of 
hers, Miss Jane—I balf-suspect that black-eyed dro- 
lesse. They talk, they bave their little whisperings, 
she and our belle Cecile! I have seen them. We 
must get rid of the soubrette, I think.” 

“ Gad! you suspect everybody, Gliska, Jane’s all 
right.” 

‘* Yes, I do suspect everybody. And what more 
easy for the girl to give her mistress a letter from 
the rejected one, after all? They all intrigue these 
women, I tell you! And we cannot look after the 
girl’s correspondence as we can her mistress’s. No; 
we must get rid of Miss Jane.” 

“ Get rid of her, by all means. But I tell you 
what, Emil—it would have been far wiser if, having, 
as you say you have, the means of putting Pepita 
out of the way, you had used them earlier. She’s 
the great danger!” 

“ Igknow that. Mais que veuz-tu? J’ ai des en- 
trailles apres tout! It would have been a thousand 
pities to hand over such a superb creature to the 
tender mercies of Monsieur Dubosc, unless one were 
absolutely obliged to do it! Pepitais a tigress whose 
taming I have a fancy to undertake myself.” 

“ Inferrally dangerous amusement!” grumbled 
the other; “but if you can keep her quiet till I’ve 
married the girl, that’s allicare about. But it’sa 
hortid risk.” 

‘Ah, bah!” the other laughed. “I have confidence 
in myself, my luck, and Mathias upthere, While 
he watches, she can do no great harm. If Monsieur 
Gordon Orme should seem likely to give us trouble, I 
can cause her to disappear within the next four-and- 
twenty hours, and leave no trace behind; and with- 
out her, no one can prove anything. But I will spare 
the superb creature if1 can. In another three weeks, 
‘the game will be won; Cecile will be your wife; the 
colonel’s secret ours; and Pepita, a tamed tigress by 
that time, mine!” 

“ Meantime,” suggested the other, “ it’s as well to 
be prepared for check or defeat. Did you draw out 
that money?” - © 

“ Every sou—in Bank of England notes.” 

** That’s right! Where are they?” 

“ Here,” the count said, touching his breast-pocket. 
** If we do not happen to need then, tres-cher, I may 
as well keep them, as an installment of your debt to 





me, I think.” Sir Piers was beginning to express 


very decided dissent to this arrangement, when the | enough. All depends on whether she plays her part 


count interrupted him with asudden exclamation. 
‘Where is she?” he whispered, rising and looking 
down the Icng terrace, lighted now through all its 
length by the rising moon. 

“ Who?” asked the other. 

*“* The girl. See! She is gone!” 

And indeed the white figure was no longer seen. 

“Gone back to the drawing-room, that’s all, 
man!” Sir Piers said, yawning, and flinging away 
the fag-end of his cigar. ‘‘ It's getting culdish here, 
now. Let’s wake up the old boy, and go there, too.” 
And he rose as he spoke. 

Gliska was still looking for the white figure he had 
not noticed, as he fancied he should have done, pass 
through the open window of the drawing-room at 
the iurther end of the terrace. “ Go and see it she’s 
there,” he said. ‘I will wake the colonel.” 

Sir Piers lounged off down the smooth gleaming H 
asphalt, wondering what Gliska meant. The count | 
stepped into the dining-room, and woke his host up 
from his heavy sleep. 

** Jove! I feel chilly after my nap,” the colonel 
said, when he was fairly roused. ‘Let’s go and get 
Cecil to give us some tea, hey?”’ 

But when the two reached the drawing-room, 
they fuund Sir Piers there alone. “I think Miss 
Trevelyan must be out still,” said that individual, 
without rising trom bis chair. 

Ina moment, the count was at the window. His 
sharp eyes scanned the terrace, the rose-garden, the 
park beyond. No one. Stay. Yes; there was a 
white figure moving swiftly across the park in the 
direction of a little wicket-gate, the count remem- 
bered, which gave upon the higbroad. It was Cecil 
Trevelyan. Where was she going? Count Gliska 
fancied, somehow, he cculd guess. He thought of 
that somethirg which looked like a letter he had 
surprised her reading twice that day. ‘Piers!’ he 
said; and there was that in his voice which brought 
Deverill to his side at once. ‘‘ Look!” he whispered, 
pointing to the white figure speeding onwards, ghost- 
like, in the moonlight. ‘ Follow her—stop her— 
bring her back, at any risk!—Imbecile!” he mutter- 
ed, fiercely, “do you not understand? She is going 
to meet him” 

Sir Piers quite understcod. Without waiting to 
hear more, as he was, hatless, and in bis dinner- 
dress, he sprang through the open window, vaulted 
on to the broad stone balustrade of the terrace, and 
dropped lightly on to tie turf below. 





The count turned to bis host, and spoke three or 
four hurried sentences, which brought an angry red 
flush to the colonel’s worn face, and an angrier oath | 
or two to his trembling lips. | 

Five minutes later, they were both walking quick- i 
ly across the park in the direction of the small clump | 
of trees behind which the white figure and Sir Piers | 
The turret-clock struck 


some little distance along the side of, the main high- 
way. Round the month, half-hidden by a thick 
tangle of rank wild grass and weeds, of the long since 
abandoned shaft they called “ Trevenna’s Folly,” 
the ground had sunk irregularly; so that some feet 
of what had been the original level now formed a 
broken bank, sloping sharply to the treacherous brink 
of the chasm. A little back from the edge of the 
slope, and just out of the pathway which ran through 
the coppice, and on to and across the waste land, 
stood the mighty tronk of an ancient oak, rent, and 
seamed, and scathed by a fierce lightning-flash, one 
terrible night, years ago. 

Distant, as the crow flies, about balf a mile, the 
stone fiont of Trevelyan Priory could be seen throngh 
an opening in the close-grown firs. 

It was nearly half past nine in the evening of the 
day when the last act of this drama was played. 

In the deep shadow of the blasted oak, leaning 
against its trunk, two people were standing silent, 
motionless, listening. The one, a woman, shrouded 
in some dark-colored travelling-cloak from head to 
foot—a woman with a dark, crnel face, and dark, 
fierce eyes; the other, a man, in around hat and 
shooting-jacket, with yellow Saxon hair, and a fair, 
frank Saxon face, resolute enough now, but looking 
worn and anxious. Gordon Orme and the woman 
he knows 2s Pepita Manoel, in short. For ten min- 
utes they have stood there without speaking. All 
that bas need te be said bas been said between them, 
it woukiseem. Gordon Orme knows the truth now, 
and what he is to do. 

‘If it comes to a row,” he had told his companiun, 
**T shan’t spare him, of course. That’s bis lookout!’ 

“Do not kill bim quite,” she had returned, witha 
low, deadly sort of laugb; “I want him to know it 
is I whom he bas to thank for this, before he dies!” 

The tigerish vindictiveness in her tone had, not- 
withstanding his own anger, jarred strongly on cer- 
tain English notions of Gordon’s. 

‘« He’s an infernal scam p,” he had thought; “ but 
we're not going to have any murder, if I can help it. 
I doubt whether the brute will bave the pluck tu 
show fight at all.” 

But Gurdon Orme did Sir Piers Deverill wrong 
there. 

“If they both come tcgether,” the other had con- 
tizued, ‘ you will Lave help in case of need, remem- 
ber. But they will not come together, I think. He 
will be before Gliska, if he catches sight of ber as 
she crosses the park. Let him but once think she is 
coming to meet you, and he will follow her fast 


well now. The game is very nearly ended; and if 
she does not fail us, she is saved, and we win.” 
Neither kad spoken for along while after that; but 
the thoughts of both were busy, the one’s with his 
love, the other's with her hate. 

Through the stil! air floated the sound of the tur- 
ret-clock at Deverill striking the three-quarters past 
nine. Neither of the watchers stirred ner spoke; but 
both listened for the footsteps that should come along 
the pathway through the coppice towards them be- 
fore long now— listened with anxious ears, that did at 
last eatch the tread of hurrying feet on the other side 
of the rising-ground to the summit of which the belt 
of firs extended, tight as that tread was. 

A figure all in white came swiitly down the moon- 
light-checkered track. Gordon Orme sprang eagerly 
out of the deep shadow where he stvod, and the next 


; moment Cecil Trevelyan was leaning breathhss 


against her cousin’s shoulder. 

He wound his strong arm round ber, and held ber 
to him, bhalf-forgetting, in the passionate delight of 
that one brief mument, what it was that bad brought 
them together once more. ‘* My darling!’’ he said, 
feasting his eyes upon her face, that had grown 80 
wan and worn since he saw it last; ‘‘and you have 
suffered too!” 

‘“*Hush!” she murmured; “don’t talk to me like 
that, Gordon!” 

He beld her closer as he answered, “ Cecil, I know 
ali now. I know why it was you told me all must 
end between us from the night I saw you last; why 
—fer whose sake—you woukl have given yourself to 
this man, who calls himself Piers Deverill, who has 
usurped the name and place of a man dead three 
months ago.” 

“You know all?” she repeated with dry lips 
mechanically in her terror and bewilderment. “ You 
know—” 

“The secret which I never dreamed you knew, 
darling. I thought—ah, Cecil, I thought so hardly 
and unworthily of you that night! But don’t look at 
me with those frightened eyes! He is safe; the 
money is restored, the proof destroyed. It was Den- 
zil Fenwick’s, my uncle’s name, that—When he 
died last year, I learned everything; and, as [ tell 
you, it is all safe now.” 

“Safe? And it was you who—” 

‘Hush! Let us talk no more of that, my own— 
for you are my own, Cecil. I knew it, even that 
terrible night when you told me you could never 
be mine. You are mine—mine to love, mine to 


: save!” 


“Yours?” She tried to shrink from him, but he 
only drew her the closer again. “Yours? No, no! 
You forget—” 


* Yes, 1 forget what we must both of us forget, | 


carling; that which must be to us, henceforth, as 
thongn it bad never ben nothing more; not the 
old ties that bind our lives together. 
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, am hore to-night to save you from » 
case needless; in this case, too terri 
Sir Piers Deverill is dead, The ma 
self by his name is an impostor, who 
by those who have known him unde: 
and they are here at hand.” An 
Orme told his cousin, yet dizzy and. 
suddenly arrested on the brink of som 
a good deal of what we already know. 
be, you think, who followed you?” bh 
“Yes,” Cecil answered ; “it was bh 
calling after me. It only mado me bh 
1 fancied he was running to overtak 
made me hurry on faster still to wh. 











would be. Your letter had made m 
know what, I was afraid of that ma: 
was safe with you, Gordon.” 

“] think so!” Gordon returned; ‘ 
lows you here, so much the better. H 
confronted with at least one person | 
to find hero. In any case, I must see 
night. I think the evidence I can ; 
some one is coming now. Listen!" 
heard rapid footsteps ascending the r 
side of the coppice. 

“If it should be he?” whispered Ce 

“My darling, what is there to be afi 

The footateps came nearer ; nm. 
down the little descent bet! the 
caught sight of the two standing t . 
moonlight, and, with a loud oath, t 
the few yards of open ground straig! 
The moonlight fell full on his face as 
the shadow of the coppice, and they « 
tinctly—it was Sir Piers Deverill; a. . 
and evil Sir Piers Deverill’s face looke 
who Cecil Trevelyan’s companion war 

“Ah!” he sald, breathless with hic 
pace at which be had come; ‘as I sus 
better have stopped and list ito me 
Trevelyan. I feared you had been . 
something of this sort!’’ 

“Did you?” Gordon said, trang 
betwoen Cecil and the other, an 
Deverill squarely, with his hands still 
of his shooting-jacket—" did you? I 
derstand your fears. Bat be good eno 
yourself to me, and not to Miss Treve) 

“To you?” Deverill cried, furiously 
what do you mean by speaking to me 

“And not to swear more than you c 
don continue !, irritatingly calm. * 
mean, I mean this; that the dark gan 
fellow-scoundrel have been playing ha 
you; that your conspiracy has been di 
your assumption of a dead man’s ne 
ends now and here. In short, I know 
Deverill is dead, aud that you are—Pa) 

“It's a lie!” 

“Nothing of the sort; it’s the simp! 
had ever doubted it, I should be quite 
Your face is rather expressive just at 
and your face condemns you.” 

“You lie; or you are mad! the: 
proofs—” 

“ Proofs?” sneered the other: ‘ you’ 
ing about ‘ proofs’ already? ‘The pest 
you is yourself. Sir Piers Deverill wo: 
in that sort of way. I can’t think how 
deceived by you, do you know. Your 
thing of the Deverill face; but Sir Pic- 
shown differently to you, if it had ever - 
with him, Bon sang ne peut mentir 
look the part badly, I admit; but a 
stamp couldn’t play it.” 

“Take care!" How the man’s whit 
and quivered in the moonlight! He‘ 
was lost; and Gordon’s conten ptuous 

him mad. “Takecare! You'd better 

“Ah! you're becoming more and 1 
every minute! No Deverill ever had 5 
for melodrama. I think your game is 
out, Mr. Paul Dorien. You haven't : 
left that I can see.” 

“Ah!” hissed the other through his + 
you want me to kil] you?” 

“ Don’t try it, 1 advise you,” Gordon | 
to say; “it might be the other way, 
when Dorien had sprung upon him, +! 
heavy blow from his shoulder as he «: 
had not needed Cecil Trevelyan’s low 
to put her cousin on his guard. There - 
struggle, but a short one. The cunni 
trick he had learned of the accomplish: 
his old Oxford days stood Gordon in goo ‘ 
In @ moment, Dorien was down, and b: 
kneeling on his chest. Then, out of th: 
the blasted oak, across the white moon: 
a figure cloaked from head to foot. It - 
by Paul Dorien’s side, and bent its fler 
ant eyes on his. 

“Do you know me now?” 

Gordon Orme felt the limbs of the fal 
lax, bis furious struggles to rise on @ # 
a though that voice had paralyzed then. 

“ Pepita!” 

“ Yea, Pepita.” 

He lay there like one dead now; et: 
and motionless by those terrible eyes, t 
him through and through in their pitiles 

“Itis I who bave brought you to 
have unmasked, defeated, ruined you, # 
do years ago; whatever you were playin. 
ever you had won. It was better than . 
outright. At last I begin to taste my ¥ 








Look at him!’—she tarned to Cecil as 






































‘““TREVENNA’s Fotty.” 


1d of what was now a scarred 
4 pistol-shot of a narrow fir. 
vn at right angles to, and for 
1g the side of, the main high- 
uth, balf-hidden by a thick 
3 and weeds, of the long since 
called ‘“ Trevenna’s Folly,” 
regularly; so that some feet 
original level now formed a 
irply to the treacherous brink 
© back from the edge of the 
> path way which ran through 
and across the waste land, 
of.an ancient oak, rent, and 

’ @ fierce lightning-flash, one 


‘lies, about half a mile, the 
' Priory could be seen through 
zrown firs. 

t nine in the evening of the 
‘this drama was played. 

of the blasted oak, leaning 
people were standing silent, 
“he one, & woman, shrouded 









ravelling-cloak from head to 
dark, cruel face, and dark 
«man, in around hat and 
olow Saxon hair, and a fair, 
ite enough now, but looking 
rdon Orme and the woman 
* oel, in short. For ten min- 
‘nere without speaking. All 
has been said between them, 
Orme knows the truth now, 
he had told his companion, 
ourse. That’s his lookout!’ 
‘9,’ she had returned, with a 
b; “I want him to know it 
k for this, before he dies!” 
sness in her tone had, not- 
ger, jarred strovgly on cer- 
‘ordon’s. 
pp,” he had thought;',“‘ but v 
any murder, if I can help it, 
rute will have the pluck tv 
d Sir Piers Deverill wrong 
gether,”’ the other had con- 
uelp in case of need, remem- 
come together, I think. He 
he catches sight of ber as 
t him but once think she is 
1d he will follow her fast 
whether she plays her part 
very nearly ended; and if 
1e is saved, and we win.” 
along while after that; but 


.re busy, the one’s with his 
c hate. 


oated the sound of the tur- 
sing the three-quarters past 
hers stirred, ner spoke; but 
steps that should come along 
.@ coppice towards them be- 
. + ith anxious ears, that did at 
arrying feet on the other side 
.e summit of which the belt 

. that tread was. 
ame swiltly down the moon- 
iordon Orme sprang eagerly 
here he etvod, and the next 


n was leaning breathks3 
 ider. 
tm round her, and held her 
_ n the passionate delight of 
. what it was that bad brought 
.e. ‘My darling!” he said, 
uer face, that had grown 80 
saw it last; “and you have 


ed; “don’t talk to me like 


ne answered, ‘ Cecil, I know 
| was you told me all must 
: night I saw you last; why 
‘ould have given yourself to 
‘alf Piers Deverill, who has 
nlace of a man dead three 


he repeated with dry lips 
vr and bewilderment. ‘‘ You 


never dreamed you knew, 

Cecil, I thought so hardly 
vat night! But don’t look at 
‘ed eyes! He is safe; the 
‘oof destroyed. It was Den- 
e’s name, that—When he 

everything; and, as T tell 


ou who—” . 
10 more of that, my own— 
ocil. I knew it, even that 

told me you could never 
1e—mine to love, mine to 


‘o shrink from him, but he 
again, ‘“ Yours? No, no! 


~e must both of us forget, 
+t be to us, henceforth, 28 
en - botbing more; not the 
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s together, Listen to ne! 
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Iam here to-night to save you from asacrifice in any 
case needless; in this case, too terrible to think of. 
Sir Piers Deverill is dead. The man who calls him- 
self by his name is an impostor, who can be identified 
by those who have known him under his rea! narae; 
and they are here at hand.” And then Gordon 
Orme told his cousin, yet dizzy and confused as one 
suddenly arrested on the brink of some unseen abyss, 
a good deal of what we already know. “And it was 
he, you think, who followed you?” he asked. 

** Yes,” Cecil answered; “it was his voice l heard 
calling after me. It only made me hurry on. Then 
I fancied he was running to overtake me, and that 
made me hurry on faster still to where I knew you 
would be. Your letter had made me fear I hardly 
know what. I was afraid of that man, and I knew I 
was safe with you, Gordon.” 

“T think so!” Gordon returned; ‘and if he ful- 
lows you here, so much the better. He’ll find himself 
confronted with at least one person he don’t expect 
to find here. In any case, I must see the colonel to- 
night. I think the evidence I can produce— Ah! 
some one is coming now. Listen!’ And they both 
heard rapid footsteps ascending the rise on the other 
side of the coppice. 

“If it should be he?” whispered Cecil. 


the shadow of the coppice, and they could see it dis- 
tinctly—it was Sir Piers Deverill; and very white 
and evil Sir Piers Deveriil’s face looked when he saw 
who Cecil Trevelyan’s companion was. 

“Ah!” he said, breathless with his rage and the 
pace at which he had come; ‘‘asI suspected! You’d 
better have stopped and listened to me just now, Miss 
Trevelyan. I feared you had been entrapped into 





“You need no further proof of what you bave heard; 
but there is this!’ She tore away the shirt-sleeve 
and the coat-sleeve from his left arm, and laid her 
finger upon the strange symbol indelibly branded 
there—the symbol of the Brotherhood this man had 
betrayed to the French chcf de surete four years 


“ Paul Dorien must bear that mark on him for- 
ever!” she said. ‘Ah! cher Paul, will you tell me, 
too, that I lie?” ° 

She took her band from his arm; Gordon loosed 
his hold; and, staggering as from some terrible blow, 
the beaten partner of Count Gliska rose to bis feet. 

‘*No,” he muttered, as though the words had 
been wrung from him, and turning away from her 
with a curse; “it’s no use; the game’s up!” And 
it was very nearly now. 

**Cecil!”? cried an angry though tremulous voice 
from the pathway between the firs—‘‘ Cecil, are you 
there?— Good God! what’s happened?” And the 
colonel and Count Gliska came hurrying forward. 

“Ah! ca; you here, Monsieur Orme?” said the 
‘“*What does this mean?” 

“It means,” said a voice that made him, steady 
as his well-trained nerves were, start perceptibly; 
the voice of that woman in the dark cloak, whom 
he had not at tirst notived, and whom he believed to 
be three hundred miles away trom “ Trevenna’s 
Folly” that night—‘‘it means, Monsieur le Comte, 
that I have baffled your spies, and have beaten you 
—that Lam here, and not in London; and that I 
have ruined, as I told you 1 would do, your game 
and his.” Sie pointed with her finger at Dorien. 

The count read on his partner’s face quite easily 
and plainly that what she said was true. ‘ Who 
are you?” he said tranquilly, nevertheless—*‘ a mad- 
woman ?—I think, Monsieur le Colonel, that, having 
found Mademoiselle, we need hardly remain longer.” 

Gordon Orme broke off the hurried explanation 
he was trying to give his bewildered relative. ‘ Not 
much longer,” he said; “only while the Senora 


something of this sort!’’ 


yourself to me, and not to Miss Trevelyan.” 


; “My darling, what is there to be afraid of?” 

The footsteps came nearer ; n coming sharply 
down the little descent a the rows of firs, 
caught sight of the two standing together in the 

" moonlight, and, with a loud oath, bounded across 
the few yards of open ground straight upon them. 
The moonlight fell full on his face as he came out of 


don continuel, irritatingly calm. ‘‘As ito what 


you; that your conspiracy has been discovered; th 
ends now and here. 


Deverill is dead, and that you are—Paul Dorien!” 
“It’s a lie!” 


and your face condemns you.” 


proofs—”’ 


with him. Bon sang ne peut mentir. 


stamp couldn’t play it.” 


him mad. “Takecare! You'd better!’ 
“Ah! you’re becoming more and more yourse 


left that I can see.” 


you want me to kill you?” 


when Dorien had sprung upon him, slinging out 


by Paul Dorien’s side, and bent its fierce triumph 
ant eyes on his. 
* Do you know me now?” 


as though that voice had paralyzed them. 
* Pepita!” 
“ Yes, Pepita.” 


him through and through in their pitiless triumph. 


ever you had won. 





“Did you?” Gordon said, tranquilly, stepping 
between Cecil and the other, and confronting | temptuous smile, and moved a little on one side. 
Deverill squarely, with his hands still in the pockets 
of his shooting-jacket—“ did you? I can quite un- | bis pale blue eyes said to her as plainly as his words: 
derstand your fears. But be good enough to address | ‘‘ Take care, Pepita! Remember, I warned you!” 


“To you?” Deverill cried, furiously. ‘*D—n you! 
what do you mean by speaking to me in that way?” 
“And not to swear more than you can help,” Gor- 


your assumption of a dead man’s name and place 
In short, I know that Sir Piers 


“Nothing of the sort; it’s the simple truth. If I 
had ever doubted it, I should be quite satistied now. | another month,” sneered the count. ‘It is an error 
Your face is rather expressive just at this moment, 


* Don’t try it, 1 advise you,” Gordon had just time 
tosay; “it might be the other way, you know,” 


Manoel telis us what she is here to tell.” 


“And I you!” she said. And then she spoke, 


**believe it! Why, damme! look at that fellow 
there!” And his shaking old finger pointed at Dorien. 
“Who would have been your son-in-law before 


which, believe me, you will regret before long. 
However, under the circumstances, it only remains 


“You lie; or you are mad! there are ample | for me—” 


‘““To make the most of the next hour or two,” 


“ Proofs?” sneered the other: “ you begin bluster- | Gordon Orme broke in—‘ both of you, 1 shall have 
ing about ‘proofs’ already? ‘The best proof against | telegraphed to Scutland-yard by that time. And 
you is yourself. Sir Piers Deverill would never talk | now, let us get away from this!’ he added, turning 
in that sort of way. I can’t think how we were ever | to the colonel and Cecil. 
deceived by you, do you know. Your face is some- 
thing of the Deverill face; but Sir Piers must have | moved away. “ You will think better of that, I feel 
shown differently to you, if it had ever come to this |} sure, on reflection, cher Monsieur Orme! Family 
You don’t | scandal is always best kept out of the newspapers, 
look the part badly, I admit; but a man of your | isit mot? Adieu! I don’t think you will trouble 


The count bowed with gracefal ireny as they 


me with any one from Scotland-yard. And” he 


“Take care!” How the man’s white face worked | muttered savagely, ‘‘ when Mathias and I have hit 
and quivered in the moonlight! He felt the game | on your secret, mon vieux, you shall pay for this!— 
was lost; and Gordon’s conter ptuous coolness made | Ah! she is gone!” he broke off suddenly, tor he hud 


been looking towards the spot where he had last seen 
if | the cloaked figure; aud it had vanished. ‘ Bah!” 


every minute! No Deverill ever had your aptitude | he continued with a little silent laugh, let her go. 
for melodrama. I think your game is about played | To-day or to-morrow, what dves it signify? Does 
out, Mr. Paul Dorien. You haven’t another move | she think she can escape me? And now to rid myselt 


of this imbecile Paul. Ma joi! it was perhaps as 


“ Ah!” hissed the other through his set teeth, “do | well I drew that money of his trom the bank to-day ; 


it will be useful now.” 

As he came towards his beaten partner, the latter 
lifted his head, for the first tiaie since his eyes had 
a | met those of Pepita Manoel, and there, alone in the 


heavy blow from his shoulder as he came. But it | quiet moonlight, by the shatt of the old mine, the 
had not needed Cecil Trevelyan’s low warning-cry | two men stood locking at each other, face to face, 
to put her cousin on his guard. There was a sharp | for a while in silence. 

struggle, buta short one. The cunning wrestling é 
trick he had learned of the accomplished “ Mac” in | é7¢s cher, and £0 the game is lost, after all—lost, just 
his old Oxford days stood Gordon in good stead now. | 4 it was won, aud by your unutterable, inconceiv- 
In a moment, Dorien was down, and his adversary | @ble imbecility aluue. Yes; even at the risk of 
kneeling on his chest. Then, out of the shadow of wounding you, I must repeat—by your fault alone. 
the blasted oak, across the white moonlight, glided | It you had shown the courage of a mouse before 
a figure cloaked from head to foot. It knelt down | that madwomaa; if you had played your part even 


Then the count said, in his softest tones, *‘ Eh bien, 


-| tolerably just now, I could have retrieved every- 
thing. Pepita would have disappeared; the colonel 
should have listened tu reason; and we should have 


Gordon Orme felt the limbs of the fallen man re- | Jaughed at Monsieur Gordon Orme. But you flang 
lax, his furious struggles to rise on a sudden cease, | down your arms at once, like a coward as you are— 


I repeat that, too—like a coward as you are; and 
that hang-dog face of yours did the rest. From to- 
night I wash my hands of you. You may hang 


He lay there like one dead now; stricken dumb yourself, rot, starve in the streets, comme il vous 
and motionless by those terrible eyes, that stabbed | plaira. But if you are wise, you will keep out of 


my way, tres-cher. It is not my custom to forggt or 


“Itis I who bave brought you to this—I who | forgive; aud you have ruined a coup I had set my | 
have unmasked, defeated, ruined you, as I swore to} heart on winning. Kemember that. It a my pact 
do years ago; whatever you were playing for, what- | ing advice. And now, adieu, Paul—adieu!” He 
It was better than killing you | raised his hatin mocking salute, and turned to go. 
outright. At last I begin to taste my vengeance.— 
Look at him!”—she turned to Cecil as she spoke. 


The other's hand fell heavily on his shoulder. 
‘* Wait a bit; we don’t part like this, you and I!” 





The count shrugged his shoulders with a con- 


As he passed the cloaked figure, the evil gleam in 


When he had heard all, and looked on the faces of 
the other listeners, and once more on Dorien’s, the 
count saw that bis game, sv nearly won, was lost be- 
I| yond redemption. ‘‘ And you believe all this folly?” 
mean, I mean this; that the dark game you and your | he asked with sublime trarquillity. ‘You, Monsieur 
fellow-scoundrel have been playing has gone against | ie Culonel?” 
at * Believe it, begad!” replied that warrior, who 
had had time to calculate the immediate conse- 
quences of the death of the real Sir Piers Deverill— 


There was a look on Paul Dorien’s white face which | 
put Gliska on bis goaard at once. ‘ You've called | 
me a coward,” Dorien went on, in a strange, husky 
voice. “It’s a lie; and youknow it, Atleast, if I’m | 
afraid of ker, I’m not ot you. Now, look here; U’'m 
quite game to dissolve partnership; but we must 
part as partners should. Youu’ve got that money | 
you drew out this morning about you; hand me 
over my share of it, and it wont be my fault if we 
ever come across each other again!” 

The count laughed pleasantly. ‘‘ He must be posi- 
tively mad,” he said sottly, as though he were speak- 
ing to himself—“ positively quite mad! His share, 
atter he has ruined all! What can he mean?” 

‘© You hear?” the other continued. ‘ There’s a 
vessel sails from Plymouth to-morrow for New York; 
I mean to take a passage in Ler.” 

** By all means, it it so please you, tres cher! Go 
to New York, or goto the devil; it is perfectly in- 
different to me.’’ 

** Enough of this: hand me over that money—the 
half that belongs to me, fairly, and we’ll cry quits, 
and part.” 

‘The count laughed his peculiar noiseless laugh, as 
though the notion amused him immensely; but his 
pale eyes watched the other more carefully than 
ever. ‘ We will part without that, Paul, I think,” 
he said—“‘good-night!”’ 

** Will you give me my share?” 

** Allons donc,” the count snarled, freeing his 


shoulder from the hand that was begiuning to press 


heavily upon it—‘‘ allons done !” 

* Think man: I’m desperate. Can’t you see that? 
Give me half that money!” 

** 1 will not give you a suu—not one sou, my Paul.” 

* You will not?” 

“No.” 

** Again—you will not?” 

“ And again—no.” 

** Then, by Heaven, 1’ll have all or none!’ 

A spring, a shock, and the two men had each 
other by the throat, and were looking into each 
other’s faces with murderous eyes. Both kuew it 
was his life against the other’s now. Thecount had 
moved a little away trom the edge of the broken 
bank which sloped down sharply to the mouth of the 
shaft, so that Dorien had been standing with his 
back to it when he made his spring. Towards this 
edge, little by little, the count’s superior weight 
forced his adversary, till, presently, they were strug- 
gling within a foot of it; and then it was that Do- 
rien saw what the other did not see—a woman stand- 
ing close behind them with the moonlight fall upon 
her face. Giiska, collecting all his strength for one 
desperate eflurt which should rid him of his foe tor- 
ever, only heard a hissing laugh of mocking triumph, 
only felt a sudden thrust from unseen hands, which 
flung him cff his balance; and then the two men, 
locked in each other’s aims, reeled, fell, and rolled 
down together. There was a crash, a half-stitied 
ery, and then a dull heavy thud; and afier that, no 
sound reached the ears of the listener, standing on 
the brink, frum the dark depths of the abandoned 
mine. Presently, acruss that aesvlate waste, a shad- 
ow, cloaked trom head to fuot, passed swiftly away. 
And the curtain falls upon the last act. 
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nate that this is not the case. Trading politicians, 
political soldiers of fortune, political demagogues, and 
political tricksters, are the selection, with rarely a 
statesman. If an honest man chances to procure 
place, he is usually a dull man over whom the others 
ride with impunity. 

This is more particularly true with our national 
parties, through whose quarrels we to-day suffer, as 
a nation. We examine their records for their ac- 
tions, in Congress, and in view of the vast amount of 
party legislation compared with the little for the 
people, we are disposed to say as the prince did re- 
garding Dame Quickly’s bill found in Falstaft’s pock- 
et—‘*O monstrous! but one half-penny worth of 
bread to this intolerable deal of sack!’’ 


A FIRST RATE BERTH. 


** Bull Run Russell,” as he is better known in this 
country, from his unfortunate position in the first 
Bull Ran fight, is one of the most accomplished 
writers at the present day. There is no correspond- 
ent of the press of more culture, nor one who pos- 
sesses more ability to write a readable letter than he, 
and the world admits his superiority. He won his 
laurels in the East and in the Crimean war, and 
though we were disposed to laugh at his accounts of 
our battles, and the misrepresentations he gave, we 
could not help admitting his general correctness, and 
the disposition to be fair that was manifest in all he 
wrote. But atadistance from us, describing scenes 
with which we are not familiar, we like him better. 
No letters have been more eagerly looked after for 
intelligence from the continent, and none to which 
more internal evidence of credibility has been at- 
tached. It is not coming down any to say this. It 
enables us to introduce the fact that Mr. Russell bas 
lately been appointed Paris correspondent of the 
London Times, a position of the greatest im portance. 
The Paris letters, hitherto written by Dr. O'Meara, 
have had an effect on British politics, and Dr. Rus- 
sell, as his successor, is in every way qualified to fill 
the station he has held. It seems to us, in this coun- 
try, a small matter to be the official correspondent of 
a paper, but it is really a most important one. The 
salary for the position is twenty thousand dollars in 
gold, besides a splendidly-furnished house, carriage, 
wines, servants and secretaries. In its saloon meet 





- the most eminent men in the gay capital—statesmen, 


philosophers and prelates—who are entertained ina 


'princely manner, and here are discussed all those 


great matters that go to form the correspondence 
which the host prepares for the London “ Thun- 
derer.” All the state secrets, and bits of information 
on current matters, unattainable by others, are 
poured into his inkstand, which places him at the 
head of everything. A correspondent of this char- 
acter is no mere sensational scribbler, or snatcher up 
of unconsidered triflee, but of equal influence with 
the editor-in-chief, and doing even more than he tu 
ditect public opinion. We have no office on the press, 
corresponding with this, in our country, the letter- 
writer being anonymous, with no responsibility be- 
yond the “getting up” of sore sensation that will 
sell the paper. There have, however, been head- 
quarters at Washington—not of the recherche char- 
acter of this deserihed—which might be improved, if 
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Fashion and Gossip. 


HEADDRESSES AND DRFSSING THE Hatr.—The 
fashionable style for headdresses is a mixture of jew- 
els and flowers, the effect of which is extremely 
tasteful and elegant. Creole bandeaux are made of 
crimson velvet, ornamented witha circlet of gold and 
steel, and pendant dreps to correspond. A crimson 
flower with metallic foliage is placed on one side. 
Otber cciffures are composed of golden torsade with 
droopirg turquoise crnaments divided by pearls, and 
with an arum bicssom of white crape and golden 
tassels on one sice. A golden comb, ornamented 
with drocping branches of lilies of the valley, forms 
a very pretty set-off to the chignon. For the front 
part of the coiffure two narrow rouleaux of turquoise, 
The Norma coiflure of beantiful leaves is also fash- 
ionable, aré so are the beautiful jewel butterflies and 
humming birds. The Pompeian headdress is now 
the rage. The hair is waved, then turned back from 
the face over the frizette and fastened down witha 
row of large gold beav’s, The hair is rolled into a 
round chignon at the back, and two long curls fall 
over the chignon at the tack and a shorter one be- 
hind the ear. 

SPRING FONNETS.—In regard to spring bonnets, 
as far as we have seen the Fanchon is the favorite 
shape and satin and steel upon speckled silk, chip 
and straw the favorite trimmings and materials. It 
is too early, however, to say anything positive in re- 
gard to spring bonnets. One of the Fanchon which 
we have seen was made of blue velvet, and trimmed 
with a border of speckled peasant feathers. A ro- 
sette formed of feathers on one side, and gold and 
steel bandeau. Another was a little puffed bonnet 
of black lace, divided with bands of gold and steel, 
ornamented with a red camelia set in green leaves, 
frosted with silver. A third was of green velvet, 
covered with a real jace coiffure, across the centre of 
which was laid a band of small bright green feather 
tips. The end of the coiffure crossed in front over 
green satin strings. A fourth was of scarlet velvet 
embroidered with fine cut jet, and ornamented at 
the back with a small black lace “ mantilla,” which 
crosses upon the breast, and was fastened witha 
scarlet rose. What is called a‘ baby’? bonnet was 
composed of blue velvet and blue tulle, frosted with 
silver; the latter formed a full soft crown, orna- 
mented with a blue satin bow and satin bandeau in 
front, was encircled with a spray of small flowers 
made in cut steel, and which glittered like diamonds. 
Blue satin strings. There is no increase in the size 
of the new spring bonnets. 


SpR1ING Svu1Ts.—The rew velveteen crstumes, con- 
sisting of skirt and pelisse, tied at the back with a 
sash, which have been worn during the winter, will 
continue to be fashionable this spring. It is not 
necessary for the skirt to be compored of velveteen 
exclusively. Any skirt will answer, faced with a 
deep band of velveteen—the pelisse, which is long 
enough for an upper skirt, making the suit complete. 
Three Collars per yard is the price for a good quality 
of this materia), and as no trimming exce pt the sash, 
and only avery small quantity of the goods is needed, 
it torn s as cheap a street dress as can be desired. 





There is a newer material, however, for spring suits 
than velveteen, and that is * exposition ” cloth. Itisa 
sort of chene poplin, mace of silk and wool, speckled 
in the mest brilliant colors on dark grounds. It is 
very pretty, and, being seft and thick, dces not crease 
or “muss” easily. It is also light, and though sufti- 
ciently warm for very (ool weather, does not make 
at alla burdensome dress, The Redingote, or, as it 
is somctimes called, pelisse, en suite, will be the fash- 
ionable garment cf the season. It is not, however, 
like the old fashioned pelisse, fitted to the form. It 
is cut in the k ng saque tasbion, and, when tied in, 
presents the ay pearance of a Garibaldi waist with 
skirt attached. 

EVENING DRFssEs.—The latest style for evening 
dresses for young ladies consists of three skirts of 
pink crape set on in very small plaits, the border of 
each skirt cut in small scallops arswering to the 
width of the plaits. The body is formed of three 
plaited bands, tbe upper one in small scallops round 
the top. A scarf of pink satin ean be worn around 
the waist, and fastened together half way down the 
skirt by a pink daisy, a smaller one to be worn at th 
waist at the other side. , 

SUEING A PRINCESS.—A Parisian dairyman has 
taken an action against a Russian princess, to recov- 
er twenty pounds, the amount of bis bill for milk 
supplied to the princess’s bath. The latter says the 
milk was not pure, and does not, consequently, have 
the desired effect. The dairyman denies the soft im- 
peachment, stating that he himself poured the milk 
into the bath, and that the princess added the water. 
The trial promises some fun. 

CHINCHILLA FuR.—In Paris Chinchilla fur and 
other fleecy furs are again beirg started on satin for 
evening toilet. A stomacher of fur was seen at the 
last ministerial reception, on white satin. It was 
dove color. Narrow bands of fer are to constitute 
short sleeves and trimmings round tunic barques. 


HOME AND FORFIGN Gossi1p.—The latest fashion 
in parlor work for ladies is the making of picture 
frames by ingeniously winding different colored 
threads upon pasteboard. The ffect is beautiful. 
There isachild in North Chelmsford who bas an 
aunt, a great aunt, a great, great aunt, and a great, 





great, great aunt, all of whom are widows, and the 
younge St is more than sixty years of age —~A Sweet 
babe in Cincinvati cut short its young existence by 
hanging itself between the slats of its crib. 
scandalous pamphlet has been published in Paris, 
asserting that the Empress Eugenie had an illegiti- 
mate child before marrying the emperor; that this 
child is in England, in the hands of persons who are 
constantly levying black-mail on her majesty, and 
that ber famous tripto England was solely caused 
by her desire to bush up the clamor of the above. 
mentioned persons.——Saturday at the opera ball in 
Paris: ‘‘ What? you here, and alone, Adele? | 
thought you were devoted toyourhusband.” « Yes, 
80 lam; but—he has the typhoid fever, and so] 
thought I would have a little fun.” 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


BALLOv’s MONTHLY’ MAGAZINE FOR APRIL, 
Published by Elliott, Thomes & Talbot 63 Congress 
street, Boston, Mass. An illustrated Magazine, 
devoted to literature, amusement, and all that is 
good and useful. Price, 15 cents a copy, or $1.50 
per year. 

We are glad to see the April number of Ballou’s 
Monthly Magazine in the field before March has en- 
tirely passed away. It is so good, and contains such 
a large variety, that we can endure some of the dis- 


comforts of the . if we can be rewarded by 





devoting our eveni the perusal of Ballou. The 
first article is a by Shillaber, called “April 
Graces,” of itself worth more than the price of the 
Magazine. Then follow: ‘The Coast in Winter;” 
‘ Balmoral, Scotland;” ‘ Parlor Magic;” “Ancient 
Irish Cross ;” “‘April;” ‘ Zoological Specimens ;” “An 
Indian Brave;” “A Norwegian Church;” “The 
Nymphs’ Grotto at Capri;” ‘So as by Fire;” “Two 
Moods ;” “ Nut-Brown;” ‘ Musing by the Embers ;” 
“The Pioneer Boys;” ‘“ The Deserted ;” “A Troub'e- 
some Boarder ;” “ Life;” “ Baited, but not Canght;” 
‘“*The Great Enchanter;” “A Rough Time;” “To 
Angie;” “A Night Adventure in New York;” “Our 
Young People’s Story-Teller—Old Hugh’s Look-off, 
or Maury Stone’s Pride;” “The Green Wallet;” 
‘* How Daffy Dayton kept House;” “ Marie;’ “The 
Hourekeeper;” ‘Curious Matters;” ‘ Facts and 
Fancies;” and “ Prince Alfred and his Elepbant 
Hunt ”’— (Humorous [llustrations. ) 

BALLOU'’S MONTHLY may always be found for sale 
at all the periodical depots throughout the country, 
Subscription price, a dollar and fifty cents a year; 
seven copies, nine dollars; thirteen copies, fifteen 
dollars. Single copies, fifteen cents, 

The publishers will send the AMERICAN UNION 
with BALLOoU’s MONTHLY, one year, fur $4 00.—Noy- 
ELETTE and BALLOU’s MONTHLY, one year, for 
$3 00.—FLAG OF OUR UNION and BALLOv’s Monta- 
LY, one year, for $5.00. The whole of these publica- 
tions, $9 00. 


NrEwW Music.— Oliver Ditson & Co., No. 277 Wash-' 


ington street, have just published the following new 
music :—“ Row on, I’d Lave thee by my side,” a song 
and chorus; Russian song, the “ Nightingale;” 
** Don’t borrow Trouble,” a song; “ Liberty Galop;” 
“* Greeting,” a song; and ‘“ Valse des Scienes,” in 
the White Fawn. 


QUITE A DIFFERENCE.—A Swiss, visiting a prison, 
stopped before the cell of one who was furmerly a 
priest, who related his history thus: “A dying man 
wished to give me his property. I took the pen and 
guided his trembling hand. Unfortunately, he 
breathed his last just when he should have signed the 
will. I ought to have stopped, but Satan did the rest 
with my hand. Hesigned for thedead wan.” “ Poor 
father!” said the Swiss with feeling. ‘“Oneof my 
frieuds was more fortunate, but he, better advised, 
was fortified by two notaries. Being physician to an 
old lady who bad just died, and in complicity with 
one of her relatives, he called to the bedside two 
lawyers, and held the wrist of the dc ceased while the 
relative asked whether this farm or that property 
should be given thus and so, and dexterously caused 
the dead to make a sign in answer, while the nota- 
ries, nothing doubting, executed the will accordingly. 
This thing, well managed, succeeded to a marvel, 
and my friend is to-day one of the richest proprietors 
in the twenty-two cantons.” 








DECEPTION IN THE PULPIT.—It is related that a 
Southern clergyman, officiating lately in a church in 
Cincinnati, paused in the midst of a very dry sermon, 
and raised his arms as if about to pronounce the ben- 
ediction. The congregation gave a sigh of relief, 
which was changed to one of distress when it was 
found that the motion was only to adjust his surplice. 
The story used to be told that in the good old days of 
our fathers, some preachers would begin to write 
their sermons in the middle of the package of paper 
upon ¥ hich they copied it, and, having come to the 
last page, would turn back to the beginning, thus 
preventing the listeners from judging by the appear- 
ance of the manurcript when the discourse was about 
to clese, 





TRIUMPH OF SURGERY.—A French paper illus- 
trates by a single story the triamphs of French sur- 
gery and the pecvliarly simple character of the French 
language. A German gentleman was obliged to sub- 
mit to an operation by which he lost a considerable 
portion of his tongue. A few days ago he wished to 
break his long enfurced silence, and accordingly called 
his servant and tried to speak to bim some words in 
German. He found it impossible to articulate @ 
single word. He then tried to speak in French, and 
bis tongue worked almost as well as before the 
operation, 
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And beats ite breast ‘gainst heaven's doors 
It glosses its wings in its glistering light, 


Something to corrode life's rare ripe fruit, 
Where the verdant branches of joy upsho« 


When life's golden apples blossom and bea 
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In summer we wish the winter was here, 
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That winter is followed by summer warm; 
In every shade lurks a sunbeam fair, 


isions of angels and glory are there. 
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CHAPTER XI. 
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The exultant spirit sings and soars, 

And beats its breast ‘'gainst heaven's doors; 

It glosses its wings in its glistering light, 

But never quite reaches hope's loftiest height. 


There 's always some bar at heaven's gate, 
Scme rude thrust back from the hand of fate; 
Something to corrode life's rare ripe fruit, 
Where the verdant branches of joy upshoot. 


When life's golden apples blossom and bear, 

The stony-eyed gorgons are sure to be there. 
Alas! that roses should all have thorns, 

That clouds should gloom the sunniest of morns. 


There 's always a dream, a wish unfilled, 

A wild desire of the heart to be stilled, 

A bright hope to chase ‘long a sunbeam's path, 
Till the rude storm burst in thunder and wrath. 


‘Neath the rosy skies of the balmy morn. 

We wish that the hues of eve were born; 

And when eve bursts through her golden holds, 
We wish for the night-sky’s star-decked folds. 


In spring we wish for the pm red, 

At autumn we sigh for the spring that's dead; 
In summer we wish the winter was here, 

In winter we weep for summer's bright cheer. 


We forget there 's a rainbow for every storm, 
That winter is followed by summer warm; 
In every shade lurks a sunbeam fair, 

And visions of angels and glory are there. 


Just over the river there ’s a beautiful land, 

Where the topaz and pearl lie agleam on the strand, 
And there when our longings are lain aside, 

Will these wild hearts be satisfied. | 
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POPLAR BEACH: 


NICK GASTON’S ATONEMENT. 


BY M. T. CALDOR. 





CHAPTER XI. 


ADY FITZGERALD was idly 
playing with the tea-spoon in her 
delicate coffee cup, a look of list- 
less indifference on her face, only 
brightened when little Dick made 
some pretty appeal from over his 
silver tray, where the nurse was 
overseeing his morning repast. 
Presently the butler made his 
appearance, with an apologetic 
bow, and a face full of important 
news. 

“O my lady, do you know any- 
thing about Mr. Yelveton—where 
he has gone?” 

Lady Fitzgerald contracted her 
shapely eyebrows, and bit her 
lip, as she returned haughtily : : 

“Pray, Merton, what do you expect me to know 
about the overseer?” 

“T beg your ladyship’s pardon, but did he go on 
any errand for you? He went out on horseback yes- 
terday morning, and neither he nor the horse has 
returned. And the fisherman who has just been 
here says there was a terrible accident down below, 
on the road leading to Thaxton Close. A man on 
horseback nearly if not quite killed; and James is 
sure he saw Mr. Yelveton’s horse on that road yester- 
day. James was over trying the new reaper on th 
Orley farm.” . 

Her ladyship was startled now. She rose from her 
seat at the table, her face growing almost as white as 
the hue of her Cashmere wrapper. 

““Wky do you come to me for directions? How 
dare you delay in such stupid fashion?” cried she. 
“Send off men at once, and find out the truth, and 
let me know the result at once. Call the best sur- 
geons, and wherever he is, let no expense be spared 
for his comfort. Hurry! lose not a moment. It is 
inconceivably stupid in you, that you should wait for 
my directions to do this!” she exclaimed,energetically. 

The butler looked puzzled, but he bowed in silence, 
and went out. In another moment two horsemen 
were heard galloping furiously out of the yard. Lady 
Fitzgerald heard them, and went to the window and 
looked out, beating her fingers restlessly against the 
pane. 

Dicky, having finished his breakfast, came running 
to her. 

*O mamma,” cried he, “ will Mr. Yelveton be put 
in the ground under the great monument, like papa? 
And shall we go and carry flowers to him?” 

Lady Fitzgerald pushed him away from her with 
angry indignation, and then the next moment she 
caught him up and covered his face with kisses. 

“Dicky, Dicky,” said she, ‘shall you be sorry for 
Mr. Yelveton? He wasa good friend of yours.” 

“O yes,mamma. 1 like Mr. Yelveton. I love him 











ever so much. He doesn't bring me so much candy 
as Mr. Wharnclitfe, nor talk so much love before you; 
but when you are gone out, Mr. Yelveton does every- 
thing for me. He puts me on the pony; he takes me 
on his horse's back with him; he makes me things— 
such cunning water-wheels and carts! and he tells 
me storles—such beautiful stories, mamma!—about 
what a great man I must be, and how much good I 
can do, and all that. And he kisses me, too; but it 
is never when you are with me, like Mr. Wharncliffe. 
What is the reason, mamma?” 

Every word of this innocent prattle was like a stab 
to the proud woman who heard it; but, clasping the 
child closely in her arms, she could only repeat, 
mournfully: 

“O Dicky, my innocent Dicky!’ 

Dicky was presently tired of the strained, uncom- 
fortable position, and begged to go out with the nurse, 
and Lady Fitzgerald was left alone. She sat with 
hands clenched, rather than clasped, across her 
breast, her face pallid and stern, ber. eyes fixed on 
the courtyard beneath. Presently a horse, reeking 
with rapid driving, dashed up to the steps, and the 
rider dismounted. With eyes glittering feverishly, 
Lady Fitzgerald flang up the window and bent out. 

‘* What news?” asked she, hoarsely. 

** Indeed, my lady, bad news, I fear. I met Doctor 
Wharton’s boy, and there were two of them riding in 
the Jane by Thaxton Close, and one of them was cer- 
tainly near killed, for the doctor has been there all 
night, and another surgeon with bim, over an am- 
putation of some sort. And the boy says our Mr. 
Yelveton was certainly there, because he heard young 
Thaxter tell about finding the man lying under the 
horse, and he is sure he heard his name. And since 
he hasn’t come home, it stands to reason it is he who 
is hurt.” e 

Lady Fitzgerald did not answer asingle word. She 
had sunk into her seat, sick and giddy. Amputation! 
horrible word! She thought of Arthur Yelveton, 
strong, vigorous, active, in his young manhood a 
cripple, and the very foundation under her feet 
seemed reeling and swaying, as if refusing her sup- 
port. Butshe found her way to the sideboard, and 
drank a glass of water, and in a little time was calm 
and steady enough to decide upon her course. She 
rang the bell, and gave orders for her horse to be 
saddled, in a calm voice, and went to her room alone, 
and without her maid’s help put on her riding-dress 
and hat, and drew on her gauntlets; all without a 
single glance at the mirror. Was she afraid to see 
the stern whiteness of her own face? 

The horse was at the riding-block as she descended 
the steps. 

‘Is John or Wilson to accompany you for escort?” 
asked the man. 

‘“‘ Neither,” replied Lady Fitzgerald, coldly. “I 
shall go alone.” 

‘But, your ladyship,” rermaonstrated the faithful 
servant, ‘‘ it is hardly safe. Only think what a mag- 
nificent rider Mr. Yelveton has always been! Bess 
has not been used lately, either. Please take John 
with you.” 

She smiled mournfally. 

“Thank you for your solicitude, William; but 
there is no danger. Iam going to Mrs. Thaxter, to 
inquire about the accident. John may follow after 
me in half an hour. Time enough to look after me, 
and escort me home.” 

Aud she shook out the reins, and gave Bess her 
will. They were harrowing thoughts which kept 
company with the proud Lady Fitzgerald as she rode 
swiftly forward, and no wonder she did not care for 
acurious attendant near to watch the face over which 
the hot tears poured, and to whose cold pallor the 
fresh morning air brought no tinge of color. He was 
lying maimed, bruised, dying. Perhaps even now he 
was dead; had gone on to that sphere where earthly 
distinctions of rank are so poor and trivial. And he 
could see, too, what a false, cowardly position she 
had taken. How she hated and loathed herself! 

On dashed Bess, and as she came to a curve of the 
road, the sagacious creature pricked up her ears and 
gave a joyful neigh. Asif Bess could meet one of 
her stable friends and not say “‘ good-morning!” A 
louder whinny camein response. If Bess knew Black 
Roger was coming, Black Roger was gallant enough 
to respond promptly. But the riders, with instincts 
far less subtle than these dumb creatures, knew 
nothing. Lady Fitzgerald, with drooping head and 
downcast eye, swept around the turn of the road full 
upon Arthur Yelveton, also riding listlessly, with a 
heart oppressed with sadness. 

Bess and Black Roger manifested their delight by. 
curvetting and whinnying, but Lady Eitzgerald and 
Arthur Yelveton sat silent, staring at each other in 
dumb amazement. Her ladyship was the first to 
recover speech. 

“*Safe—safe! O Arthur, you are safe! NowIcan 
bear anything!” 

And then, overcome by the sudden reaction from 
her intense alarm, she lost entire command of herself, 
and burst into tears, and sat trembling lke a leaf in 
the saddle, her face so deadly pale that Arthur, ex- 
pecting every moment to see her fall, sprang down 
and hurried to her side. 

* You are ill, Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, at an utter 
loss to comprehend her ‘agitation or her words. 
‘* Where is your attendant, that you are here on this 
lonely road alone?” 

For a little time she could not speak, but as soon as 
the faintness and giddiness left her, she said, 
wistfully: 

“It is not their fault. I would have no one with 
me. Do not blame any one but me.” 





“Blame! What right have I to blame Lady Fitz- 
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| gerald?” replied Arthur, hastily. “ But what could , 


bring you here, evidently so ill and unfit for the | 
ride?” 

Her ladyship put up her gauntleted hand to loosen | 
the silken scarf tied round her throat, for it see ned 
that the conflicting emotions of pride, and nrortifica- 
tion, and glad relief would strangle her. 

“It is of no consequence now. I will go back,” | 
faltered she. 

He gave another keen glance into her agitated face | 
as he asked: 

‘Are you sure you are able to sit in the saddle?” 

“ Quite able.” And the first tinge of color drifted 
into her cheek, as she withdrew from the support his 
arm had given her. 

He bowed in silence, and went back to Black Roger, 
and mounting, guided him to her side. 

They rode only a short distance, when they saw 
John hurrying forward at his best pace. He pulled 
up abruptly, with his face all aglow, as be saw her 
ladyship’s companion. 

‘‘O Mr. Yelveton! it does my eyes good to see you. 
Then it’s all a hoax, that horrible story of your being‘ 
half killed, and a leg amputated, and allthat. Her 
Jadyship didn’t go all the way to Thaxtun Close, did 
she?” 

Arthur Yelveton understood the whole now, and 
though his heart was bounding tumultuously, he 
answere:l quietly: 

“Yes, John, lL am safe and sound, thanks for your 
solicitude. You may ride on, if her ladyship is will- 
ing, to inquire for Mr. James Monkford at the house 
at Thaxton Close. I wish to hear the surgeon’s last 
report. It was he who was injured, and I found bim, 
which accounts, I suppose, for my name being mixed 
up in the matter. I will attend her ladyship safely 
back to Poplar Reach.” 

John received his mistress’s nod of acquiescence, 
and rode on. Lady Fitzgerald, coloring crimscn be- 
neath the dark eyes fixed gravely on her face, pulled 
impatiently at her rein. They rode on in profound 
silence for a little time, and then the lady, hot, un- 
comfortable and half angry, broke it by asking: 

“Is it Mr. James Monktord (the author) who is 
injured?” 

‘* Yes, your ladyship; and my absence has been 
owing to the accilent. I brought help, and we got 
him to Thaxton Close, and there I left him in the 
surgeon’s care, and went for his wife. Lady Fitz- 
gerald, amidst all the sorrow and anguish of this past 
night, I have seen that which has made me bless 
Heayen, I have seen a true and perfect wedded 
love; thearestful peace which dropped upon his hag- 
gard face when his wife crept to his side; the holy, 
fervent devotion of hers, which held down her anguish 
and terror to give him all possible comfort, was inex- 
pressibly beautiful. The house, too; such peace, and 
joy, and thorough confidence dwelt in it, as realized 
my fondest visions. Yes, there is such a thing as 
perfect wedded love. I thank Heaven that I have 
seen it! and more than ever I abhor and detest the 
sham and mockery with which the majority of people 
go to the altar.” 

Lady Fitzgerald’s hand trembled as it dropped the 
veil to hide her quivering lips. 

* Yes,” repeated he, with still more bitter empha- 
sis, “‘ more than ever I realize how wrong and sinfal, 
in the sight of Heaven, it is for a woman to bind her- 
self to any man, however worthy, if he does not hold 
her heart’s fondest hopes and truest devotion. How 
it is tempting Providence, drawing down upon her- 
self all the sorrow and disappointment such a union 
must bring to her, losing the golden bliss to which 
she has her inborn claim.” 

His voice shook with its suppressed passion, and 
presently he added, gravely: 

** | wish it had been my fate instead of his; that is, 
ifhe must die. The world can ill afford to lose such 
a@ man. 
poor, desolate life a dozen times, to save that home 
for a bright example to the world.” 

‘Do you think he will die?” asked Lady Fitzgerald, 
in a timid voice. 

“T fear it. I see that Doctor Wharton is very 
much alarmed.” 

Another silence. Lady Fitzgerald was still strug- 
gling with her agitation. Her companion kept his 
eyes on the ground, his face grave and stern. Sud- 
denly she flung up the veil, and turned upon him her 
beautiful face, the eyes wet with proud tears, the lips 
quivering like a grieved child. 

“Arthur Yelveton,” said she, “I, too, have had my 
lesson, and I shall profit by its teachings. [I have 
looked into the very depths of my heart to-day—al- 
most, it seems, as if I had also looked into the very 
grave itself.” 

She drew off her glove hastily, and held up to him 
the fair white hand. 

** See,” said she; “it is free from Sir Richard’s ring. 
It shall never wear that of Anson Wharncliffe’s. It 
shall know no fetter, except—except the king whose 
royal throne is in my heart shall put one there.” 

And when she finished, Lady Fitzgerald dropped 
the veil again, to hide her crimsoned checks, 

Arthur Yelveton’s face was kindled into a beauty 
she had never seen before. 

* Lady Fitzgerald, now, at last, I can honor you as 
much as I love you,’ said he, simply. ‘I thank 
Heaven for what you have sail, believing that you 
mean it all. Not because of my seltish jealousy of 
Mr. Wharncliffe, but for your sake, who will not stoop 
from womanhood’s loftiest heights, who will keep 
yourself high and pure.” 

“Ts that ali he will say?” questioned Lady Fitz- 





gerald’s heart, almost angrily. ‘When I have 


And that home!—I could sacrifice my own | 


But Arthur YVelveton went on telling her about the 
Monkfords, and did not allude to anything yj ersonal 
again. Poor Lady Fitzgerald trie] to answer cheer- 
fully, and seem interested, but ber heart sank heavier 
and heavier. 

As be lifted her from the saddle at the great stone 
steps of her beautiful and stately home, the overseer 
murmured: 

“And 80 you thought me dying—possibly dead? 
Did you give a pitying thought to the hapless fate of 
your faithful servant?”’ 

* You ate cruel,” answered the lay, reproachfully. 
* You know—you have made me show you all ny 
thoughts. Perhaps you despise me tor this unwo- 
manly confession.” 

‘*T never honored you so heartily and thoroughly, 
never one half so much as now!” returned he, im- 
petuously. “ Bat still, Lady Fitzgerald, you are 
proud, and—so am T!” 

As he spoke the last word, he bowed and turned 
toward the group of servants, who came hurrying out 
with their congratuiations upon bis safety. 

“ Unkind! ungenerous!” murmured Lady Fitz- 
gerald, angrilv, and hurried away to her chamber, 
locking herself away from her maid, her father, and 
even little Dick, while she relieved her tortured mind 
with a flood of bitter tears. But as she wiped them 
awav, she amiled brightly. 

** Perverse as he is, [ admire him the more. 
indeed my hero, my lord, my king!” 

Anson Wharicliffe presented himself that after- 
noo, and was mortified, astonished, overwhelmed, 
to receive a calm, grave refusal of the new ring he 
had brought to her. 

“But, Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, ‘this is very 
strange, unexampled. What have I done to offend 
you?” 

“Nothing whatever, Mr. Wharncliffe. It is only 
that I have disccvere! I was about to offend myself. 
I confess that you have been ill-used, but not so 
much, Mr. Wharncliffe, not half so much as if I 
should marry you. Remember that, and be con- 
tented.” 

* But it is impossible for me to be contented. I am 
sure you have heard something. Some envious rival 
has slandered me. Lady Fitzgerall, you must hear 
me. You must marry me!” exclaimed he, with 
desperate energy. 

* Must, Mr. Wharncliffe?” said her ladyship, arch- 
ing her neck hangbtily. ‘That isa word which has 
no place in this question. You know I warned you 
when you were here before that I was still free.” 

Anson Wharncliffe sat biting his lips nervonsiv, 
while his active mind was running swiftly over the 
whole subject, and looking out for the best course for 
him to steer, under this new dilemma. He made his 
decision promptly. 

* Lady Fitzgerald,” with a grave authority in his 
manner which opened her eyes to a new phase of his 
character, “I said must, not, Heaven knows, from 
willful authority, but yet from a thorongh under- 
standing of the subject. 1 had hoped to save you 
from a painful disclosure. I meant to shicl1 you with 
my love and care from all knowledge of this wretched 
secret. Lady Fitzgerald, you are haughty in spirit, 
you are justly proud of your high positien, your fair 
fame, your unsullied name. Can you bear to have 
them all swept away from you?—to stand, or fall, 
rather, from your proud height, in sight of all the 
world disgraced? You are proud of your child’s 
noble heritage. Will you let it be snatched away 
from you?” ‘ 

“Mr. Wharncliffe,” exclaimed Laly Fitzgerald, 
indignantly, “‘ are you mad?” 

**Would that I were, Lady Fitzgerald! Little 
enough you guess what black disaster I have been 
warding off from you—what ruin I have held at 
bav!” 

There was such deadly earnest in his look and tone, 
she could not believe it was all imposture. 

‘“What is it?” said she. ‘Some unforeseen dis- 
aster—the property swept away? Well, we can bear 
it. We have been living on a comparatively small 
income. Poplar Reach certainly is beyond any such 
disaster.” 

* Property!” repeated Mr. Wharncliffe, with a 
tragical clasping of the hands. “ O, if it were only 
property!” 

The lady opened those great eyes of hers. 

‘Mr. Wharncliffe, you choose to be enigmatical. 
What else can it be? Dick is safe and well. What 
other trouble can there te, able to touch me?” 

‘‘fiear her! hear ber!” exclaimed he, wringing 
those white hands of his. ‘ Lady Fitzgerald, do not 
ask me anything further, but as you value your own 
happiness, and little Dick’s future peace of mind, 
give me ahusband’s power to avert this danger, while 
jit is possible!” 

* What danger, Mr. Wharncliffe? I insist upon a 
full explanation, cr I will not hear another word you 
say.” 

She turned upon bim fiercely, magnificent in her 
haughty pride. 

He gave an earnest glance into her face, to see if 
she could bear a sudden thrast, and then spoke, 
slowly and deliberately, every word coming like an 
icy dagger : 

“ Lady Fitzgerald, there is a man hereabouts with 
positive, incontrovertible proofs that Sir Richard had 
a lega! wife living when he married you!” 

The haughty form wilted, as if it had been of snow 
and a fiery breath had passed over it. Se drepped 
into a chair, and put out two trembling hands. 

‘* No, noi that is too horrible. I will not believe it, 
He wronged me enough without that. How dare 


He is 





betrayed so much, will he give me so little in return?” 


you say such a thing to me, Anson Wharncliffc?” 
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THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 








And she raised her drooping head, revived by a tierce 
passion of anger and indignation. 

His hypocritical face was full of profound compas- 
sion and tenderest sorrow. 

“ Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, with grave dignity, 
* you forget that I did not wish to say it; that you 
insisted that I should.” 

“I beg your pardon. But it is an imposition; it is 
impossible, utterly impossible. Where is my father? 
I will call him, and he will send for our lawyer.” 

‘* Stay, stay, I implore you! or you will draw down 
the ruin you dread beyond any power of removal. 
Do you think I would tell you this, if 1 had not 
weighed every proof, sifted over every word of 
evidence?” 

She sank back into the chair from which she had 
risen with desperate haste, and looked at him drearily. 

“ There is no doubt at all,”’ he continued, his delib- 
erate speech making his words doubly impressive. 
“IT knew myself of his secret marriage, but I believed 
the woman dead, or I should have warned you, even 
though I had drawn upon myself the reproach of 
acting the part of a jealous, slighted lover. I hope 
that Sir Richard also believed her dead, but she was 
not; she came here with ber child into this vicinity, 
and only died something like a twelvemonth after 
Sir Richard.” 

“With her child!” echoed Lady Fitzgerald; “a 
wife and child! Great heavens! what, then, are we 
—poor little Dick and I?” 

‘* Lady Fitzgerald, hear me. The woman is dead, 
has been in her grave these five years, and only one 
man holds the proofs. 1 have watched him, snared 
him, foiled him thus far—for your sake, Lady Fitz- 
gerald—because it would kill me to see you thrust out 
before the world dishonored, your child without his 
father’s name.” 

**O mercy, mercy!” cried out the proud woman, 
shuddering from head to foot. “Itistoomuch. I 
cannot bear it.” 

“You shall not. Give me a husband’s power to 
act for you, and all is safe,” answered he, eagerly. 

“Are you deceiving me? Man, have you a fiend’s 
heart, and are you planning this to entrap me?” asked 
she, fiercely. 

Anson Wharncliffe caught up a gold-rimmed Bible 
and pressed it to his lips, while he answered: 

“It is Heaven’s truth; I swear it is, Lady Fitz- 
gerald. The woman’s name was Lillian, Lillian 
Gaston.” 

She started at the name, and wrung her hands. 

“Ttistrue. I know it now. He called her ‘his 
blue-eyed Lily.” I read his letters. O, what have I 
done to deserve all this? Is it the last blow to crush 
my fatal pride?” she exclaimed, wildly. 

** Dear Lady Fitzgerald, be calm, I beseech you!” 

“Lady Fitzgerald! Why do you call me so? It 
is a hateful name to me!” she answered, fiercely. 

** You shall not keepit long. I will save you from 
all these threatening evils. Dear Euphemia, do you 
see now why I said you must marry me?” 

She passed her hand across her forehead. 

“No, no, not that! With all the wrong, must I 
give the deepest myself?” 

“For Dick’ssake. Shall he be an outcast, a name- 
less child? O, you will not doom him tothat! Tell 
me you will accept my hand and the he!p it gives.” 

“Why do you wish it—a ruined, dishonored wo- 
man, who has already refused you twice?” she asked, 
suspiciously. ‘I do not understand you.” 

A dull red came to his cheek, which had shown 
sizus of pallid exhaustion through the interview. 

-— , Eaphemia Willoughby, man and boy I 
have loved you, and only you!” was his low reply. 

She covered her face with her trembling hands and 
moaned: 

‘* What shall I do? O, what shall I do?” 

“Accept the aid offered you. Why should you hes- 
itate? A month ago, knowing nothing of this, you 





_ Were willing to accept my hand. How can you hesi- 


tate now, when it brings you safety from all this 
ruin?” 

“How, indeed? {tis madness for me to hesitate, 
is it not?” she returned, drearily. 

“* Utter madness,” replied he, a glint of satisfaction 
sweeping across his eyes. 

“JT think I shall marry you. I am not strong 
enough to brave such a tempest. And for Dicky, my 
darling, my precious, for hin, whom we have educated 
for all these honors, to be thrust forth, a target for 
the world’s scornful glances!—no, no! I cannot bear 
that. Yes, there is but one way; I must marry you.” 

“Then you promise—you give your solemn prom- 
ise this time?” he asked, with a feverish eagerness. 

* Not yet. Lam dizzy; my mindisnumb. I must 
have time to think it over. And you—you wiil give 
me proof that Dick is sate?” 

“* Every possible proof. And you shall have until 
to-morrow night for yourdecision. If you prefer, 
confide everything to your father. I know well 
enough what his advice will be. But it will bea 
disagreeable knowledge fur him, and the fewer who 
share it the better, in my opinion, for this wretched 
secret. But I think I may count securely now upon 
your promise.”’ 

“How can it be otherwise?” murmured she, 
drearily. “ But I must have time to recover from 
this shock.” 

“1 will come again to-morrow night.” And when 
he said it he shivered, as if some sudden remembrance 
had come to him, and without recovering his com- 
posure, he lifted her hand to his lips and said good- 
night. 

Lady Fitzgerald went ‘oat, only conscious of one 
feverish desire, to find her boy and hold him close. 
He was with Mr. Yelveton, seated on his knee in the 





library, listening to his explanation of some illustra- 
tions in the great book open on the table before them. 
The latter looked up with a cheery smile, but put the 
child down hastily, and pushed the easy-chair toward 
her, at the first sight of her colorless face. 

“Lady Fitzgerald, you are ill; or you have had 
some terrible blow.” 


watch of the illuminated room, and waited patiently. 


_ Now and then he withdrew his gaze from the luxu- 


“You are right,’”’ answered she, mournfully; “a 
terrible blow indeed, which sweeps away everything | 
| found a comforting assurance that Heaven accepted 


but Dick. I want my boy, Mr. Yelveton.” 

Arthur Yelveton was not the man to annoy any 
one with ill-timed questions, least of all this woman 
he loved so devotedly and yet so hopelessly. 
that she was suffering from some severe mental trial, 
and he only desired to soothe and calm her. He put 
the boy into her arms, watched her clasp him to her 


He saw | 


rious room, and looked up into the heavens, clear 
and bright with stars. His thoughts went far back, 
sorrowfully, penitently, with heartfelt remorse, to 
the past, and then returned to the present, and were 
warmed and cheered. He meant todo his daty faith- 
fully now, without any shrinking on his own account. 
He was sure of that, and somehow he seemed to have 


his repentance, and forgave the old sin. He thought 
of Lillian, lying in her grave, and sighed bitterly; he 
remembered Lily, ina happy home, soon to be restored 


!to her rights, and smiled through the twinkling 


breast, and shower her wild kisses and wilder tears | 
over him, and took his station at the door to keep off | 


all curious eyes. When he heard Dick crying, he 
went back to them. % 

“ Mamma is so strange!” wailed Dick; ‘‘and Iam 
tired. I want to see the rest of the pictures.” 

Mr. Yelveton took the boy into his arms, and the 
book also, and went hastily up to the nursery and 
gave him into the care of his nurse. When he re- 
turned to the library, Lady Fitzgerald still sat there, 
with those dry, burning, despairing eyes, and that 
white, white face. He locked the door, and came 
toward her, and knelt down before her. 

“ My darling, my darling!” said he; “ what is this 
trouble? What is my life for, if it is not at your ser- 
vice? Let me help you.” 

She looked at him with a pitiful smile, and dropped 
her head to the strong arms upheld toward her. 

“For this once let me be weak,”’ whispered she. 
“TI love you, Arthur—O, I love you!—and I must 
marry him!” 

“ Must! Lady Fitzgerald, who shall dare use that 
word in your case?” 

“ Lady Fitzgerald! O Arthur, my pride is in the 
dust. Ihave noright to the name. I shall go mad 
if I do not confide in some one. Arthur, if there is 
help, you will find it for me. Iwill tell you all, if my 
lips can articulate the shameful story.” 

Arthur Yelveton, holding her on his breast, heard 
the new development. His face was pale and grand 
in its mighty wrath. 

**O my darling, my queen! that you should have 
borne this indignity!’ he muttered through his 
clenched teeth. ‘ You have done well to tell me. If 
there is relief, [ will find it.” 

“‘And if there is not?” asked she, in alow whisper. 

**T dare not think of that,” answered be. © 

‘1 know what you mean—for Dicky’s sake, I must 
sacrifice myself,” was the mournful answer. 

“And if I find escape, a single loophole,” he re- 
turned, “ you are mine!” 

She smiled through all her misery at the very 
thought, and benling toward her, he kisse'l her. [It 
was the first kiss; each heart was asking drearily, 
was it the last? 


CHAPTER XII. 


ANSON WHARNCLIFFE was somewhat nervous as 
the twilight deepened, and the evening gloom de- 
scende-1, and crept into the luxurious little parlor off 
the western veranda. He seemed, however, very gay 
in spirits to his household. He gave the butler strict 
orders to come at just such an hour after dusk, to 
make a report of the household affairs; he talked, as, 
indeed, he had done for a fortnight, about a strange 
man hanging around the place, and gave directions 
that the plate should be locked securely in the safe. 

‘““There’s no knowing,” he said in explanation, 
“that this fellow who has talked so wildly to me is 
not shamming insanity, for the sake of getting a 
chance to steal. There’s no harm in being on your 
guard. If he troubles me much more, I'll have him 
taken care of, let him be whom he may.” 

And then he went to the window, and looped away 
the curtains still further, and even set the French 
window ajar, and returning to the table, he lifted up 
a handkerchief and glanced at the pistol lying there, 
and smiled, a cold, deadly smile. Tiere was no fal- 
tering in his purpose, not an instant’s wavering. 

““The proofs secreted where no one else can find 
them, the child ignorant, and his secret shared with 
none! What can be more propitious?” he repeated, 
exultingly. 

Meanwhile, in the graveyard, in the humble corner 
which held Lillian Gaston’s grave, a still, quiet figure 
was waiting,and vainly. Nick Gaston, or Oliver Orr, 
bad learned patience in a bard school, but at last he 
rose to his feet, muttering: 

**It must be there’s something detaining him. I'll 
take a look around the house, as he told me. Itisa 


-troubdle for me to leave my work again to-morrow 


night.” 

And so, carefully scanning the figure of every per- 
son he met, he took his way to the house, which he 
had marked before. It was easy reaching the desig- 
nated spot, for he found a side gate wide open, and 
the shaded grounds shielded his approach from obser- 
vation. The windows at the right of the veranda— 
they were easily found, too, and the looped curtains 
showed him plainly Mr. Anson Wharnclitfe engaged 
with a visitor. 

““Sure enough,” muttered Nick, “he’s kept by 
company. It’s no fault of his, then, that I’ve waited 
so long; he hasn’t broken his faith. I’li wait till that 
pompous-looking chap has gone. I’d rather, by far, 
have met him at the graveyard. But I can’t see any 
harm of going in there. I said I’d give him one 
chance more to make atonement, and I will.” 

So he leaned up against atree, where he couid keep 





tears. 

And now Mr. Wharncliffe’s visitor rose, bowed his 
adieux,and departed. Nick stepped forward prompt- 
ly, and tapped upon the window, saying, in a cautious 
voice: 

“ItisI,sir. Shall I come in?” 

Mr. Wharncliffe nodded, and, as Nick thought, 
took up his pocket-handkerchief, and then came a 
little way across the room to meet him. 

“All right!” said he. ‘Do all things remain as 
when I saw you last?” 

“ Exactly the same,” returned Nick, eagerly. ‘‘Are 
you going to help me?” 

* Yes,” answered Anson Wharncliffe, the handker- 
chief still in his hand, his voice strangely husky. “T 
am going to help you—thus!” 

While he spoke, the handkerchief fluttered to the 
floor, the shining deadly tube was bared. 

Nick must have had a second’s warning, an instan- 
taneous consciousness of the treachery intended, for 
his right hand was thrust into his breast, and, at the 
very moment the fatal bullet sped upon its deadly 
errand, with his laseexpiring effort he drew out his 
dagger, and clutched it with a death-clasp, then fell 
headlong, prone upon his face, at the murderer’s 
feet. 

The moment he perceived that his work was ac- 
complished, Anson Wharncliffe shouted for help. It 
came, both from without and from the household. A 
squad of police, just going to relieve the band who 
kept guard over the mills during the strike, heard 
the pistol-shot, and the cry for help, and came dash- 
ing up the walk, through the French window, just 
as poor Nick had come, and rushed upon this scene. 
There was the elegant room, with its rich furnish- 
ings, and there was Anson Wharncliffe, pale and ex- 
cited, but yet self-possessed and cool, the pistol still 
in his hand. And there, prone at his feet, the dagger 
in that stiff clasp, lay the man who, of all the world, 
best knew Anson Wharncliffe. 

“O,if you had only arrived a moment before!’ 
exclaimed the master of the house, in sorrowful 
tones. ‘I was obliged to fire, to save myself from 
his dagger. Can you tell who he is—where he came 
from? We were talking about him only a little while 
before. We could not determine whether he was 
really insane, or prowling around for robbery.” 

Watson came rushing in, pale and affrighted, and 
corruborated the story; and in a moment there were 
half-a-dozen more to give the same interpretation. 

** Look at him! lift him up, I beg of you!” said Mr. 
Wharncliffe, apparently more and more distressed. 
“ Tfonly you might find signs of life! Poor wretch! 
poor wretch! I would mine bad not been the hand 
to send him to his rest.” 

They raised him up carefully. Life? No, not the 
faintest beating of the pulse, by this time. Anson 
Wharncliffe was a sure shot; the ball had gone 
through the heart. One of the men made an effort 
to take the dagger away, but the fingers were 
clutched like a vice around it. The dagger that had 
not left him night or day was then to accompany him 
to his grave. 

**Of course you will have an investigation?” said 
Mr. Wharncliffe, in a melancholy voice. “I will 
vacate this room.” 

‘*T don’t see as anything but a coroner’s inquest is 
necessary. But theycan decide. You say he rushed 
in upon you with the daggerdrawn? Of course there 
is no doubting your story. The dagger itself is the 
best witness. Who knows anything more about 
him?” 

‘No one that I can tell of, except Lady Fitzgerald’s 
man, Wilson. He frightened them exceedingly, some 
time ago, in the churchyard.” 

** Well, we'll bring the coroner, and he’ll see to the 
affair. There’s no chance for blaming you, sir.” 

“TI did not apprehend any, of course,” returned 
Mr. Wharncliff, pensively; “ but it is very unpleas- 
ant, very unpleasant.”’ 

And presently the coroner came, and Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe, sorrowfully interested, lent all his assistance 
toward finding out the man’s history. But it was 
enveloped in mystery. All that was known was that 
the man had worked a short time in the neighboring 
town, at a factory, where his reticent manner and 
mysterious habits had excited remark among the 
operatives. For the rest, all was leftin doubt. His 
pockets gave no light at all. There was only an old 
leather wallet, with a few guineas, a chikl’s Sabbath 
school card and a pocket-knite, besides the dagger 
still grasped in the cold hand. Mr. Anson Wharn- 
cliffe had watchel the whole examination, and he 
drew a long breath when it was ended. 

And so all the little ripple the event made was the 
careless report that an escaped lunatic had rushed 
into Mr. Anson Wharncliffe’s room at night, and been 
shot by that gentleman in self-defence; a wonderfal 
escape for the gentleman! 

Dame Higginson heard of it, and wondered care- 
lessly, until the sexton assnred her it was the same 
man, Nick Gaston, who hal hung s0 strangely about 





the grave in the pauper’s corner, when her interest 
was aroused. 

‘© What hai he done with the child?” she asked, 

* Killed the poor little thing, as likeas not. There's 
no doubt but the man was crazy,” returned the sex- 
ton, in his most positive tone. ‘I gave in my testi- 
mony to that effect at the inquest,” he added, as if 
that statement set the seal to the matter. 

But Dame Higginson was of a more inquisitive 
nature. So the man who knew that pretty woman, 
and took agay her child, was dead, killed by Mr 
Anson Wharncliffe? What enmity had he against 
Wharncliffe? She shook her head a little, and was 
not so easily satisfied as the rest of the world. Ney- 
ertheless, it was not for her to make investigation, or 
draw attention to the circumstances of the case. She 
had certain remembrances of a gold watch, adiamond 
ring, and locket set in pearls, which, despite her pov- 
erty, poor Lillian Gaston had clung to, and hidden 
away, even unler her dying pillow. What if raking 
up the subject brought inquiry for these? Dame 
Higginson was not anxious for such investigation, 
and so, although she kept her eyes cpen, she allowed 
her lips to remain closed. Mr. Wharncliffe rode by 
her cottage one day, and reining up his horse at the 
door, talked witb her. 

** The sexton tells me,”’ said he, “‘ that unfortunate 
man came here, and took away a child you had been 
kindly caring for. Can you tell me anything about 
him—of his history, or of the whereabouts of the 
child? Ofcourse, it is natural I should wish to make 
all reparation in my power. I would gladly do some- 
thing toward the support of any relative I might 
find.” 

Dame Higginson shook her head. 

** Tt’s little I knows, sir. The mother was a pretty 
little thing, but she was as close-mouthed as an oys- 
ter. I can’t give youabitof light. He took the child 
away, and said he was ber uncle. That’s all I know 
about it, and I haimt seen nor heard a word from her 
since.” 

Mr. Anson Wharncliffe drew a long sigh, but he 
did not blind Dame Higginson’s keen eyes to the fact 
that a glow of satisfaction diffused itself over his face. 
However, he tossed a coin into her hand, and she 
bowed him away from the door. 

Yes, Anson Wharncliffe believed himself safe, and 
congratulated himself that all things had worked so 
auspiciously. He had not seen Lady Fitzgerald since 
the night previous to Nick Gaston’s death, although 
he had been up twice to Poplar Reach. He did not 
count it strange, however, for Dick was ill, and they 
told him her ladyship would not leave him, night or 
day. Only a slight attack of croup, the nurse said; 
but her ladyship was so fond, and so easily alarmed, 
she made a great matter of it. He pencilled a few 
lines on a card, and sent up to her, and the same 
card came back to him, with these additional lines: 

“You must not ask me to think of any one, or 
anything but Dick. When he is well, you shall have 
your answer promptly.” 

And Mr. Wharncliffe was fain to be content with 
so much; but, meeting Mr. Willoughby, he could not 
forbear giving that gentleman a hint of the powerful 
lever in his hands,in return for the pompous old 
aristocrat’s haughty coolness. And, hinting a little, 
it was not so easy to retreat without revealing more. 

Mr. Willoughby’s consternation and distress con- 
siderably lowered bis haughtiness, and before the 
interview was ended he went so far as to promise the 
gentleman that there was no question about it. Lady 
Fitzgerald would marry him. Anson Wharncliffe 
believed him, and smiled triumphantlr. He said it 
over to himself again and again, “ Lady Fitzgerald 
would marry him!” The woman who had once re- 
jected him so haughtily, the proud, beautiful woman 
about whom he had dreamed all these years, for 
whom he had planned, waited, bided his time, and 
risked such desperate ventures, was to be his at last! 
—she and her rich pcessessions all his! His heart 
leaped and bounded. There was even a sort of prond 
admiration of his own masterly cunning, his cool, 
shrewd diplomacy, mingled with his jubilant satis- 
faction. No ghostly hand laid its warning touch upon 
his shoulder; no filmed, glassy eye stared menacingly 
upon him; no dead face confronted him. Poor Nick 
Gaston slept peacefully in his lowly gsave—whicb, 
after all, was in sight of that other mound he loved 
so well— and came not forth from his bloody shroud 
to haunt his murderer. 

“All things are secure. I shall marry Lady Fitz- 
gerald,” said Anson Wharncliffe, and knew not that 
the hand which clutched the dagger with the wooden 
handle, the strange, clumsy dagger, which had not }- 
left poor Nick, even in his death-struggle, had done 

its work, even after death; had wrought his atone- 
ment for him. 

All this time the intense solicitude and occupation 
of mind induced by the dangerous illness of James 
Monkford, had prevented the family interested in 
Nick Gaston trom wondering at his absence, or con- 
cerning themselves about his fate. None of them 
heard the story of the wonderful escape of Mr. Anson 
Wharncliffe from the attack of the insane man; but 
if they had, would never have dreamed of connecting 
it with the idea of their humble friend. 

Mr. Monkford still lay at Thaxton Close, vibrating 
between life and death. Lily was there also, to be at 
hand if, in an interval of consciousness, the sick man 
should ask for her. The sweet, unselfish thoughtftl- 
ness of the child, ber patient, noiseless watch at the 
door of the sick room, her overflowing love, which 
snatched at even acatch at Mrs. Monkford’s dress, | 
and was content and happy over a hasty kiss or ten- 
der message, won upon the hearts of all who knew 
her, and gave her as deep a hold upon Mrs. Monk- 
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Nevertheless, Mrs. Thaxter was not qu 
approve when Master Ted exclaimed, one 
tervor of his boyish enthusiasm : 

* Lily ia Jast the biggest darling tha 
| She is sweeter and better than any oth 
| ever lived, and if she will only like me, I’, 
marry her!" 

“O Ted, you foolish boy! How can yo 
such things? You'd better be looking 
Latin,” returned the hv!y mother, Bu 
boy had gone out, she turned to her hush 
anxious face. 

“Tam not sure, Alfred, but such things 
determined at bis age than we suspect. 
the child is bis ideal of perfection. What 
may be to us by-and-by! These children 
quickly!” 

“Well, I sappose Tel must marry + 
returned her husband, carelessly. 

“To be sure. But such a mesalliance 
? should never consent to it!" replied th 
emphasis. 

The time came when Mrs, Alfred Thaxt. 
bered this remark, and blushed for it, 
thankful ber rather satirical husband di 
it to tease her with, or to prove some of | 
| /y | which she called absurd and revolutionary 
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i ford’s affection as her own child could ha 














CHAPTER XIII. 

Por aR REACH held likewise its little ap. 
which clustered many fluctuating, agita: 
and fears. Dicky’s room absorbed all the 
the household. In spite of the doctor's ; 
and the nurse’s assertions, the child did np 
his accustomed strength and playfalnes 
langnid, weak, listless. Lady Fitzgerald's 
in their unfathomable depths a wild terre. 
spoke nothing of it. She sat by Dick with . . 
patience through the peevish exactions 
and when he slept, she knelt down and hel: 
in hers, her white lips moving, but without 
from them. From the very tirst she seeme . 
a premonition of evil, although she spok:. 
none. 

Dick was restless, and begged to be carri 
fro in some one’s arms. His mother see 
with keen distre-s that she had not streng:. | 
for the task, but her face lightened when 
for Mr. Yelveton, Arthur Yelveton came. |. 
ried him on his broad breast tirelessly, u 
out and ready for another change, he be, 
put again upon the bed. Those who had 
the fond mother’s solicitude were conscienc: . 
when, one dreary night, while the storm 
raved about the stately house, the insidio 
made ite last fatal swoop. Dick had bee: 
with the toys ranged on the bed, his m 
Arthur Yelveton, with lightened hearts, | 
his merriment only that noonday; but a . 
came on, and the rain fell in heavier shov 
the wind roared, bis breath grew hoarse and 
until at last that deadly rattling, so horri| 
5 listening ear that loves, could be heard th 
all the upper corridor. Three physicians w.. 
ent, and all the frantic, desperate measures 
human skill could invent were resorted 
however, to add to the distress of the litth 
It was a trying, distressful scene, As th: 
progressed, he could only breathe while car: 
upright position. Arthur Yelveton's stre. 
not fail, To and fro, to and fro he paced, L 
gerald walking boside him, holding the pur; 
the chilly feet, chafing them, covering th 
her passionate kisses; but there was no tear 
the glittering eye, or bedewing the cold, whi: 

The poor child’s distress toward the last . 
rowing, and the mother’s anguish could no | 
restrained by her desperate self control. T) 
. | clans begged of her to leave the heart-rendi) 
and even Arthur at length whispered implor 

**Go—go, I beseech you, Lady Fitzgera 
cannot recognize you now, nor can you aa 
single pang. Go, and pray for strength to b« 

She scarcely soemed to hear a word they 
stood leaning against the wall, her hands « 
together, her rigid attitude and cold white fh 
ing her seem like some beautiful statue of 
or despair, As the poor little sufferer’s + 
were more and more agonizing, her face 
ghastlier tue, and finally she startled ther 
falling down upon ber knees, and crying, i 
awed voice; 

* Dicky, Dicky, you may go! I will not bh 
back. It is cruel, horrible in me to wish to b 
back! Go, my darling, to the care of angels. 
will be bard and pitiless. Go to endless p 
joy!” 

With the last words she closed her eyes, a 
kneeling, bent her head in prayer. 

4 It almost seemed as if this wild renunciat 
its power. The hoarse breath shortened, b 
gentle as a sleeping babe’s; tie writhin, 
dropped listlessly; the clenched hands fell ap 
glazed eyes were hidden by the closing Has. 
silence filled the chamber, and soft tears fe 
every eye except that of the poor mother,’. 
faint breath fluttered, shortened, ceased, 

“ He ie dead. Dear, dear litile Dick is in a 
orld than this,” said Arthur Yelveton, sulen 
he laid the lovely clay upon the couch. 

What mattered it now whether it was Richa 
a of Poplar Reach, or Dicky, fatherless chil 
wronged and injared mother? 

Arthur Yelveton’s face was pallid, not alot 
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ford’s affection as her own child could have obtained. 
Nevertheless, Mrs. Thaxter was not quite ready to 
approve when Master Ted exclaimed, one day, in the 
tervor of his boyish enthusiasm : 

“ Lily is just the biggest darling that ever was! 
She is sweeter and better than any other girl who 
ever lived, and if she will only like me, I’m going to 
marry her!” 

“OQ Ted, you foolish boy! How can you think of 
such things? You’d better be looking over your 
Latin,” returned the laty mother. But when the 
boy had gone out, she turned to her husband with an 
anxious face. 

“Tam not sure, Alfred, but such things are oftener 
determined at his age than we suspect. It is plain 
the child is his ideal of perfection. Whata trouble it 
may be to us by-and-by! These children grow up so 
quickly!” 

“Well, I suppose Tel must marry some day,” 
returned her husband, carelessly. 

“To be sure. But such a mesalliance as this! 1 
should never consent to it!’ replied the lady with 
emphasis. 

The time came when Mrs. Alfred Thaxter remem- 
bered this remark, and blushed for it, and was 
thankful her rather satirical husband did not recall 
it to tease her with, or to prove some of his notions, 
which she called absurd and revolutionary. 





CHAPTER XIII. 


PorpLaR REACH held likewise its little space around 
which clustered many fluctuating, agitating hopes 
and fears. Dicky’s room absorbed all the interest of 
the household. In spite of the doctor’s prediction, 
and the nurse’s assertions, the child did not recover 
his accustomed strength and playfulness. He was 
langnid, weak, listless. Lady Fitzgerald’s eyes held 
in their unfathomable depths a wild terror, but she 
spoke nothing of it. She sat by Dick with unwearied 
patience through the peevish exactions of illness, 
and when he slept, she knelt down and held his hana 
in hers, her white lips moving, but without any voice 
from them. From the very tirst she seemed to have 
a premonition of evil, although she spoke of it to 
none. 

Dick was restless, and begged to be carried to and 
fro in some one’s arms. His mother seemed filled 
with keen distre-s that she had not strength enough 
for the task, but her face lightened when he asked 
for Mr. Yelveton. Arthur Yelveton came, and car- 
ried him on his broad breast tirelessly, until, worn 
out and ready for another change, he begged to be 
put again upon the bed. Those who had smiled at 
the fond mother’s solicitude were conscience-stricken 
when, one dreary night, while the storm beat and 
raved about the stately house, the insidious disease 
made its last fatal swoop. Dick had been playing 
with the toys ranged on the bed, his mother and 
Arthur Yelveton, with lightened hearts, joining in 
his merriment only that noonday; but as evening 
came on, and the rain fell in heavier showers, and 
the wind roared, his breath grew hoarse and strained, 
until at last that deadly rattling, so horrible to the 
listening ear that loves, could be heard throughout 
all the upper corridor. Three physicians were pres- 
ent, and all the frantic, desperate measures that poor 
human skill could invent were resorted to, only, 
however, to add to the distress of the little sufferer. 
It was a trying, distressful scene. As the disease 
progressed, he could only breathe while carried in an 
upright position. Arthur Yelveton’s strength did 
not fail. To and fro, to and fro he paced, Lady Fitz- 
gerald walking beside him, holding the purple hand, 
the chilly feet, chafing them, covering them with 
her passionate kisses; but there was no tear softening 
the glittering eye, or bedewing the cold, white cheek. 

The poor child’s distress toward the last was har- 
rowing, and the mother’s anguish could no longer be 
restrained by her desperate self-control. The physi- 
cians begged of her to leave the heart-rending scene, 
and even Arthur at length whispered imploringly: 

““Go—go, I beseech you, Lady Fitzgerald! He 
capnot recognize you now, nor can you save hima 
single pang. Go, and pray for strength to bear it.” 

She scarcely seemed to hear a word they said, but 
stood leaning against the wall, her hands clenched 
together, her rigid attitude and cold white face mak- 
ing her seem like some beautiful statue of remorse 
or despair. As the poor little sufferer’s struggles 
were more and more agonizing, her face took a still 
ghastlier hue, and finally she startled them all by 
falling down upon her knees, and crying, in a low, 
awed voice: 

“Dicky, Dicky, you may go! I will rot hold you 
back. It is cruel, horrible in me to wish to hold you 
back! Go, my darling, to the care of angels. Earth 
will be hard and pitiless. Go to endless peace and 
joy ihe 

With the last words she closed her eyes, and, still 
kneeling, bent her head in prayer. 

It almost seemed as if this wild renunciation had 
its power. The hoarse breath shortened, but grew 
gentle as a sleeping babe’s; the writhing limbs 
dropped listlessly; the clenched hands fell apart; the 
glazed eyes were hidden by the closing lids. Solemn 
sileuce filled the chamber, and soft tears fell from 
every eye except that of the poor mother,’as that 
faint breath fluttered, shortened, ceased. 

“He is dead. Dear, dear little Dick is in a happier 
‘orld than this,” said Arthur Yelveton, solemnly, as 
he laid the lovely clay upon the couch. 

What mattered it now whether it was Richard, heir 
of Poplar Reach, or Dicky, fatherless child of a 
wronged and injured mother? 

Arthur Yelveton’s face was pallid, not alone with 





watching and weariness. He turned toward the | 
door, because he could not bear to look upon the | 
woman he loved in that deep abandonment of grief 
with which she flung herself upon the couch, covering 
the little waxen face with her frantic kisses. The 
tears came now in one wild rain, like the pouring 
flood without. Her sobs shook her from head to foot. 

‘This will never do,” said the physician, gravely. 
“Worn ont as she is with watching, she can never 
bear such grief. Someone must take her away.” 

But no one dared to make the attempt. It was 
Arthur Yelveton who tinally approached her. 

‘* Lady Fitzgerald,” said he, gently, “remember 
that you said it was better for him to go. Let your 
renunciation be generousand entire. Leave him now 
to the attendants, I beseech you!” 

She turned at once, and put out both her hands. 

“Arthur,” said she, before them all, in that clear, 
sad voice of hers, ‘‘Arthur, there is nothing to hinder 
now. If you can beso noble, so magnanimous and 
forgiving, take me now, and help me bear and dare 
all that lies before me!’ 

Arthur Yelveton’s lip trembled at this open 
declaration. There was a generous, fearless spirit in 
her voice and look, which more than expiated all her 
former haughtiness and willfalness. He understood 
her desire to do him honor before them all. 

‘If only I may be worthy, Euphemia!” said he, 
and led her away, leaving the group behind discussing 
in startled whispers, even over the child’s corpse, this 
unexpected development. 

The Honorable Mr. Willoughby, fortunately for his 
dignity, was not present. Early the next morning 
the coachman drove him over to Mr. Wharnciiffe's, 
and in something like two hours afterward he 
returned in that gentleman's company. He ushered 
his guest into the reception room, saying, in so cordial 
a tone that the footman in the hall stared at him: 

** Wait here, if you please, Mr. Wharncliffe, and I 
will send my pvor child down to see you.” 

** My lady is in the library, sir,” said the footman, 
“‘with Mr. Yelveton and somé strange gentleman 
who called after you left.” 

* Mr. Yelveton!” repeated Mr. Willoughby. ‘Ah, 
some business affair. But it is inconsiderate to 
trouble her about it now—very inconsiderate.” 

And he went at once to the library. His daughter 
was sitting at the table, and Arthur Yelveton was 
standing, with one hand on the back of her chair, 
which the honorable gentleman noted, inwardly re- 
solving hereafter to express his opinion of such famil- 
iarity as nothing better than impertinence. A 
business-looking man was on the other side, and on 
the table lay a little bundle of yellow papers, upon 
which all eyes seemed to be directed. 

‘* My dear Lady Fitzgerald,” began the Honorable 
Mr. Willoughby, “I hope I shall not interrupt you, 
but it really seems an exceedingly improper time for 
these people to claim your attention upon business 
matters. Our friend, Mr. Wharncliffe, has come to 
offer you his profound sympathy and condolence upon 
your sorrowful bereavement. Will you come down 
to see him?” 

Lady Fitzgeral:l lifted her grave, sad eyes. 

Send Mr. Wharncliffe here, dear father, and come 
yourself. This is basiness which cannot well be put 
aside.” 

Mr. Willoughby glanced around the room, alarmed, 
and half suspecting what was coming, but he went 
out, and gave the footman the summons for Mr. 
Wharncliffe. 

That gentleman came, with his face subdued to the 
most tender melancholy. He luoked surprised, and a 
trifle annoyed, at the group present, but he crossed 
the room, and held out his fair, womanish hand 
toward Lady Fitzgerald. 

‘*‘ My dear, dear Lady Fitzgerald, what can I say to 
express my profound grief, my great sorrow, for your 
afiliction? What word of comfort can I speak, when 
my own heart is bleeding for his losg?” 

** Tt does not need any word of comfort, Mr. Wharn- 
cliffe,” replied the lady, lifting those beautiful eyes 
to his calmly. ‘‘i am already comforted. Nay, I 
thank Heaven, that has removed my darling from 
these scenes of eva t happi He is safe now 
—my cherub—safe in heaven from all blight, and 
change, and stain.” 

Mr. Wharncliffs was at a loss foran answer. He 
looked again at the pale, calm, resolute countenance. 
There was a new expression on it, which filled him 
with vague alarm. 

‘“‘T am thankful to find you so calm,” said he, 
falteringly. ‘For myself, I cannot be so admirably 
resigned. I can only sigh, remembering the sweet 
face that used to beam upon me with its loving 
welcome.” 

A little quiver crossed her beautiful face, but yet 
she smiled soitly. 

‘‘ He is sweeter and more beautiful safe there in 
heaven. There is something, Mr. Wharncliffe,” she 
added, pointing to the paper on the table, “ which 
makes my burden light, which changes my mourning 
into joy.” 

Mr. Wharncliffe started, and lost color. 

“Dicky will net suffer now,” continued she, ina 
tone singularly blending grief and joy, “for lack of 
his father’s name. He will not need the inheritance 
which another has the right to claim.” 

“TY do not understand your ladyship,” faltered 
Anson Wharncliffe. 

“ This gentleman has brought forward proofs which 
establish the claim of another—the child of Sir Rich- 
ard Fitzgerald by his lawful wife. I have not at- 
tempted to refute them, because I am convinced they 
are true.” 





THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 


exclaimed the Honorable Mr. Willoughby, springing 
forward. ‘* What are you saying? What do you 
mean?” 

‘*T mean no longer to weara name I cannot claim,” 
exclaimed her ladyship, calmly. 

Mr. Willoughby wrung his hands in impotent 
despair, but Anson Wharnclitfe dropped down into a 
chair, and began wiping off the drops of perspiration 
from his forehead. In another moment he started 
up, and exclaimed: 

** Proofs? Impossible! Where do they come from?” 

The stranger, who was a London lawyer, answered, 
with his keen professional eye full upon the gentle- 
man’s face: 

“They came to light in a very singular manner. 
The man you shot, Mr. Wharncliffa—you have not 
probably forgotten the circumstance, and may 
remember that there was a dagger in his hand?” 

Anson Wharncliffe repressed a shudder, and 
answered, huskily: 

‘*L believe there was, sir.” 

‘In putting the body or the poor fellow into a coffin, 


that vice-like clasp, and under his efforts the handle 
parted. It was hollow, and these papers were ingen- 
iously concealed in the hollow tube. They sent tor 
me, and kept quiet until the matter had been thor- 
oughly investigated. When we were convinced of 
the validity of the claim, of course it was our painful- 
duty to lay it before this lady, especially as there is 
no doubt the legitimate child is still living. I must 
thank her for the generous and honorable way in 
which she has lightened the unpleasant task.”’ 

‘Ruined! ruined!’ ejaculated Mr. Willoughby, in 
heart-rending tones. 

‘No, father,” said her ladyship, turning around, a 
soft glow diffusing itself over her pale face as she met 
Arthur Yelveton’s eye. ‘‘ Heaven be praised for its 
mercy in saving us both, innocent victims of this 
wicked fraud! My little Dick is safe in heaven, and 
before the world knows that I have no claim to that 
name of Lady Fitzgerald, I shall have put it away 
for the nobler, dearer one of Mrs. Yelveton.” 

Arthur Yelveton, proud and stately, though his 
face was still grave, had her hand in his before the 
sentence was finished. Every one there read, on the 
two faces, that the hearts had met before. 

Anson Wharncliffe—miserable, defeated man !—sat 
looking at them a moment, and then started to his 
feet, his countenance fairly ghastly. Without a 
single word he made his way to the door, but the 
London lawyer followed, and laid a hand on his 
shoulder. 

‘*Mr. Wharncliffe, among these papers is a rough 
diary, evidently written for this little girl’s benefit, 
possibly under a premonition of evil. In it he details 
the conversation during one interview with you, and 
the expectations of the result of a second one. It is 
all so coherent, and so peculiarly impressive, that 
grave doubts of his alleged insanity arise. In fact, 
an investigation is called for, and—you will excuse 
me if 1 add, you must consider yourself under arrest. 
The sheriff with the warrant is undoubtedly without, 
as I left him watching your movements.” 

‘What utter folly!” ejaculated Mr. Wharncliffe, 
trying to assume a composure which his ghastly 
countenance utterly belied. But he sat down again, 
and one hand crept slowly to the inner pocket of his 
coat. 

The lawyer gathered up his papers, spoke a few 
earnest and respectful words with the lady, and led 
the way to the door. The sheriff was there, as he 
had antivipated, and this man, who had been con- 
gratulating himself upon his skillful plotting, his 
prompt movements, his wise strategy, and his grand 
triumpi—this wretched, miserable man, who had 
done evil all these years to win this disgraceful end— 
was taken away to prison. 

Dicky was buried undec the Fitzzerali monument, 
and his mother, in her mourning dress, had come 
away from the chapel Mrs. Arthur Yelveton, leaning 
on her husband’s arm, when she heard the wretched 
endof Anson Wharncliffe’s history. He had outwitted 
the vigilauce of his jailor, and hung himself in his 
prison cell. So there was no trial, and no disagree- 
able baring of sacred histories to the public eye. 

Mrs. Yelveton left at once, wit her husband, for a 
comfortable villa, the inheritance from her maternal 
grandfather, and the Honorable Mr. Willoughby, 
repenting of his indignation, followed in less than a 
twelvemonth, and was finally led t» believe that his 
daughter had never bzen one half so beautifal, or 
noble, as she certainly had not been half so happy, 
when Lady Fitzgerald, as now that she was the hon- 
ored, loving ani belovel wife of Arthur Yelveton, 
Esy., whose new book was awakening keen interest 
throughout the literary world. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE officers of justice commissioned with the final 
settlement of the affair, in due season presented 
themselves at Thaxton Close, one beautiful Septem- 
ber morning, and asking for Mrs. James Monkford, 
were shown without announcement into a room 
where the dear little woman, with a face grown wo- 
fully wan and thin, sat clasping a blue-eyed, golden- 
haired little girl in her arms, mingling tears, and 
kisses, and joyful exclamations. 

O.ly that morning, the physicians, with those pro- 
voking Sphinx faces of theirs, had unbent their 
solemn brows and pronounced sentence. O, sucha 
blessed relief! such a joyfal assuravce! James 
Monkford was given back to the world, which had 





“ Euphemia, you have become wild through grief!” 


been so much wiser and better for his living in it. 


the undertaker attempted to remove the dagger from Pr, 


thought it!” 


The danger was past, the dread ministrant retreated, 
their loving bands could hold him still. 

Mrs. Monkford had, for the first time, made a vol- 
untary retreat from the sick room. She came rush- 
ing forth, all a-tremble, and asked for Lily. 

The child sprang out of the curtained recess, where 
she had kept herself hidden in sound of the sick 
room, and rushed into the outstretched arms. 

“© Lily, my darling! Heaven is so good to us! 
How shall we ever deserve it? He will live, Lily. 
We shall have him back at the Snuggery!” sobbed 
Mrs. Monkford. 

“Mamma, dear, dear mamma! I was sure your 
prayers would be heard. Yes, it will be beautiful, 
everything beautiful,” answered Lily. 

“And he will not mind the crutch. We will not let 
him; nor all this expense, which will narrow down 
our income. But he shall not know it; shall he, 
Lily? Such wonderful economists as we will be! 
And so happy! O, so happy!” 

And then there was weeping and kissing again. 
“How much she loves that child!” thought Mrs. 
axter, noting uneasily that Master Ted was stand- 
ing where he could watch the pair, and using his 
cambric handkerchief vigorously. 

And in upon this scene comes the London lawyer, 
bowing with a great deal of smiling complaisance. 

‘*Mrs. Monkford, I believe? Extremely happy to 
make your acquaintance, madam. Delighted to know 
that our valued author is to be spared to us. Hum— 
this little girl—excuse me; I have my reasons for 
asking. She is the child left with you by one Nick 
Gaston, as he styled himself to you, his true name, 
however, being Oliver Orr. This is the child?” 

**What do you want of her?” demanded Mrs. 
Monk ford, in an acrimonious tone, so unlike her usual 
gentle voice that even Ted stared in surprise. ‘She 
is my child. We have adopted her. She was left 
uncared-for, neglected. Noone has a right to take 
her from us now. And the lady clasped her arms 
more closely around the child, and Lily nestled there, 
and smiled defiantly into the lawyer’s face. 

‘““Ahem—believe me, my dear madam, I bave no 
injurious intention. I admire and venerate your 
benevolent kindness to the child,” pursued the 
lawyer. 

* It is not benevolence,” retorted the little woman 
with spirit. “It is love. Lily is my adopted 
daughter.” 

** But she is the child, the same child; one can see 
it, without requiring farther proof.” 

“Where is Nick Gaston? He gave her to me,” 
questioned Mrs. Monkford, her eyes fairly sparkling 
with anger. ‘‘I say you have no right to take her 
from me!’ 

* Nick Gaston is dead, but—” 

Lily uttered a low cry of pain and grief. 

‘*Dead—Uncle Nick dead! O, poor, poor Uncle 
Nick!’ 

‘“The unfortunate man is dead, but he left behind 
him papers which prove the child’s parentage. Ionly 
wish to restore her to her rights; not to take her 
away from you, my dear madam.” 

‘Her rights?” repeated Mrs. Monkford, in per- 
plexity. 

‘* My dear Mra, Monkford, this little girl is the sole 
owner of Poplar Reach. She is Lady Lillian Fitz- 
gerald, the only legitimate child of the late Sir Richard 
Fitzgerald.” 

Mrs. Monkford’s arms dropped away in sheer help- 
lessness, all their strength taken away by the shock 
of the surprise. 

Lily flung hers around ber neck. 

‘“*Mamma, mamma, you said you woukl not let me 
go!” she cried, sobbing. 

‘“* My precious one, you will indeed need me all the 
more. A fortune like that is more dangerous than 
the destitution from which I took you.” 

» And the little woman kissed her again and again. 

Lily clapped her hands. 

“O mamma, we can make everything beautiful for 
him now. We wont mind the losses now.” 

‘* But it is all so strange, so utterly improbable,” 
ejaculated Mrs. Thaxter. 

Thereupon the lawyer related the whole story. 
Then Mrs. Monkford was ca)led uway by her husband, 
and Lily crept off to her favorite seat. 

Ted looking in a little while after, fourd her with 
traces of tears on her face. She made room for him, 
and with her gentle smile said apologetically: 

*T could not he!p crying for peor Uncle Nick, but 
then I remember what he said about it, and I stopped. 
If he liked best to die, I should not wish him back, 


should 1? And my own mother, by this time, must 


have told him what be longed to hear, that she for- 

gives it all. Now, dear Ted, you come next to this 

hew mamma, and my father who is getting well.” 
‘*T don’t think you are next to anybody with me, 


Lily,” said Master Tal, innocently and blantly, 


** You are first of everybody.” 
Mrs. Thaxter heard the little speech, and did not 


frown, but only smiled, and whispered: 


“Laly lilian Fitzgerald. Who would have 


Sometbing like ten years afterwards Master Ted 
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made a similar speech, although with a great deal 
more trepidation and embarrassment, and Lady 
Lillian, a lovely, graceful maiden who might bave 
won the proudest peer of the realm, blushed, and 
smiled, and answered: * 

‘* You know, Ted, I always said you were next to 
my foster-parents in my love. I could not, if I tried, 
ever forget that day when you brought poor Uncle 
Nick and me into such a haven of rest and joy.” 
Lady Lillian Fitzgerald had an unexpected visitor 
one day, something like three years after she had 
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entered into possession of Poplar Reach. All the 
old servants who bad been retained, Wilson among 
the rest, looked both astonished and embarrassed, 
when the gracefal lady who descended from the 
travelling carriage threw up her veil, and came 
slowly up the steps. She could not have been other- 
wise than deeply affected, but her eyes shone bright 
and clear. 

**Good-morning, Wilson. How do you do? I hope 
you are all well at Poplar Reach,” said she, in those 
firm, clear tones the pompous footman so well re- 
membered. ‘ Will you take my card to Lady Lillian 
or her governess, or Mrs. Monkford, if I am so fortu- 
nate as to find her here? I wish tosee Lady Lillian.” 

‘“*Mrs. Monkford is here, my lady. She is here a 
great deal of the time, for the little girl is uneasy 
without her, and since that disagreeable foundry has 
been located beside the Snuggery Mr. Monkford can- 
not endure it.” 

The lady smiled, and went back to the carriage and 
brought in a lovely little child, with great serious 


wistfal sympathy. 

* Lily, my darling,” said she. 

Yes, dear mamma,” answered Lily, closing the 
case. ‘*I know what you would say. It is wrong to 
grieve about it now. Heaven has atoned and righted 
all.” 

And she put the case away, and came back and 
took little Dick Yelveton in her aris, and kissed him 
again and again. 

**Some of it is for Dick Fitzgerald,” said she. ‘ O, 
how I love so much to hear the servants tell about 
that dear little Dick.”’ 

‘* He had the better part, my child,” said Dick 
Fitzgerald’s mother, with a gentle sigh. 

‘And here is Mr. Yelveton, and my husband, and 
—O Lily, the Thaxters also! What a happy party 
we shall have!” exclaimed Mrs. Monktord, looking 
down from her bay window into the courtyard. 

“And Ted?” asked Lily, leading along little Dick’s 
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eyes misty. Mrs. Monkford looked over to her in 
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was dark, and the distant lamps, burning bleared 
and sickly on the palpable brown air, could not cast 
such a light into the room. Turning round, I saw 
the light still between me and the bed, glowing in 
mid-air, self-sustained, as though it originated in 
the room. As I approached, it moved. It floated 
towards the door. I followed. Opening the door, 1 
pursued it along the passage, and up the stairs, and 
along the landing above, the light meanwhile de- 
creasing in volume, but increasing in brightness. It 
went higher, I fullowed still, up the attic staircase to 
anempty neglected room at the top of the house, 
where, glowing smaller and brighter, as it were toa 
single tongue of flame at last, it flickered upwards 
and died out in the black darkness. Groping my 
way down stairs to my room, I found it dark again. 
I struck a match, and lit my cardle. I was not 
frightened at what I had seen, but in spite of myself 
the tears formed unbidden in my eyes, and rolled 
down heavy and hot upon my hands as [ strove to 


Among our visitors was a young gentleman, who 
affected some partiality for me, and whom I liked 
about as well as I wished to like any one at that 
giddy age. It was not my fault if he would sit by me 
and talk all manner of lively conversation after our 
fashion. My heart was heavy enough, but sitting 
from morning till night in enforced company of the 
kind, one cannot help falling in with it in some sort, 
if only mechanically. One cannot weep in a crowd, 
I answered his sallies, and rallied him in turn, pes. 
sibly. I have no doubt I laughed—that I might not 
cry. At allevents, my aunt, witnessing what took 
place, stigmatized my proceedings as * scandalous,” 
and said it annoyed her very eyesight to sce such 
things. 

I retorted, thoughtlessly, ‘‘ that the sooner she lost 
such a sensitive sight, perhaps the better, tor her 
own peace and that of those about her.” 

“Do yeu wish me blind, then?” said my aunt, 
sharply. ‘ 

I believe the fact of doing violence to one’s own 
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toddling steps. keep them back. I cannot tell why, but I felt my het 
eyes, and dark curly locks, and was shown into the |_. “Ted, of course,” replied Mrs. Monkford, smiling. | father was dead. I wrote that very night to my | feelings by assuming an artificial cheerfulness when ar 
parlor where Mrs. Monkford and Lily were sitting. | ‘0, what a charming, charming company!” ex- | sister. ‘ My darling sister,” I said, “Is it true that the heart is sad, is not calculated to make one tender kn 


“Lady Fitzgerald! we are very much honored,” 
said Mrs. Monkford, considerably fluttered. 

“Ono, not Lady Fitzgerald,” replied the lady, 
without any embarrassment, “but Mrs. Yelveton, 
you know. I came to see Lady Lillian. I am ashamed 
that [ have not come before.” 

* Indeed, your letter was everything kind and gen- 
erous. No one could have asked one half so much,” 
faltered Mrs. Monkford. ia 

Mrs. Yelveton, seeing the constraint in the kind 
little woman’s manner, guessed that it proceeded 
from her sympathy with her guest’s imagined grief 
and mortification. She set her fears at rest promptly. 

“ Yes,” said she, ‘Iam aware that I ought not to 
have waited until this time before seeing Lady 
Lillian, but I was cowardly. [ was so glad and happy 


claimed Lily. “If only I could always keep you all 
what a paradise we should have at Poplar Reach.” 
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AUNT GAMALIEL. 
A TRUE NARRATIVE. 


CANDIDLY, I do not believe in ghosts. Neverthe- 
less, [ had a strange experience connected with my 
father’s death and my aunt which might be sufficient 
excuse fur me if Idid. ButI do not like unhesita- 
tingly to attribute to the supernatural that which is 
simply beyond my comprehension of the workings of 
nature. We know so very little of the ways of na- 
ture at most, and as the world grows wiser we find 





explaining themselves by natural laws, that it seems 








so many appearances, long held to be supernatural,*| into the keen morning air and posted my letter. 


my dear father died at three o’clock this morning?” 
This was the time I had seen the light. 

It is difficult to explain to myself any sufficient 
reason for associating ihe appearance of this light, 
which went out in the upper room, with my father’s 
death. 1 can only mention as a coincidence that we 
Jews burn a lamp day and night in the chamber of 
the dead, and that we consider the flame of it sym- 
bolizes the soul, the wick the body, and the oil the 
earthly matter whereby the body is sustained. But 
I felt as certain of my father’s death as of my own 
existence. 

I dressed myself and sat in my room, or walked 
restlessly about it till daybreak, and then went out 


That same morning my brother came up from 








to the feelings of others. Annoyed at my aunt's 
strictures on my acting a part it cost me a good deal 
to play, and certain of giving way to tears before 
them all if 1 spoke, I merely shrugged my shoulders, 
and said nothing to dissipate the exaggerated inter- 
pretation put upon my words. 

“Did you hear your child cursing my sight?” 
cried my aunt, in a rage to my mother, with whom 
she had already quarrelled on another subject. 

““The curse causeless shall not come,” my mother 
replied, quietly. 

““What do you mean?” my aunt exclaimed, still 
more bitterly. ‘Do you want to imply that there is 
a cause, and to support your flippant girl in her wick- 
edness?” 

My mother, conscious of no such meaning, held her 



































there at Yelveton Lodge, that I could not bear to | like presumptive egotism to say, this or that is past | Chilminster to fetch my aunt and me to the funeral. | peace. 
break in upon it, with the spectres which I knew | nature’s explaining, when it is only past mine. I] My father had died at the hour I saw the light—too| ‘I have vowed,” continued the angry woman, 
would rise up here. to put me in mind of the pain | have an idea that all authentic ghost-stories consist | suddenly to allow the customary prayer of ‘* Yig-dol ” | “‘never again to set foot in your house after Shiva is 
and sorrow I knew all the time I bore the name of | of incidents not in themselves unnatural in the pro- | to be said, which is with us usually so offered that, | over; but, if the curse does come, your daughter shall 
Lady Fitzgerald: And this is Lady Lillian T amsure. | portion of one part, and of deductions wrongly mide | a8 near as may be, with its last expression “ The | be the first tosee it.” 
I shonld have known her from her resemblance to— | from those incidents under the mistaken idea of their | Eternal is one ” that portion of his breath which he | And my aunt looked at me as uncannily as if she 
her half brother. My dear, I aui very, very glad to | being supernatural, in the proportion of two parts. | has lent shall be returned into his essence. possessed the “Auyin hora,” or evil eye. 
see you.” For this reason, I prefer relating the exact incidents On reaching home, I found my dear father laid out, Some years hal elapsed after my father's funeral. 
And she laid her hand on Lily’s shoulder, and | of my experience without any ghostly deductions | after our manner, upon clean straw on the floor, with | My aunt kept her word and never visited any of us, 
bending down kissed the fair, pure forehead. therefrom. They are very simple, almost trivial, yet | his feet toward the chamber-door, and the oii-lamp | I was alone one winter evening with my two younger 
Lady Lillian flushed a little. She, likewise, had | I cannot explain them. burning beside him, My aunt proposed that we | sisters in our sitting-room at home. We had finished 
been painfully embarrassed, but she looked up| When I wasa girl of eighteen, a merry young Jew- | stould relieve the two watchers whose business it | Supper, and had been sitting over the fire chatting. 
brightly now. ess, proud of my good looks, I went to London to | was to remain with the dead. I willingly agreed, | until, ordinary subjects of gossip being exhausted, I 
“Thank you, thank you, dear lady. It’s sncha/| Pay @ visit to my aunt, Mrs. Gamaliel. She was! glad at least tobe near him whom our rites ferbid us amused inyself by drawing on my imagination for thi 
relief to know you donot blame me, that you have | cross old thing, my aunt, and always wore a mo- | to kiss lest we be polluted, or to weep over lest our | Supernatural stores, and then enjoying the nervous sur 
no dislike,” said she. rose-looking stutf dress of dark brown, which matched | tears disturb his rest. terror they produced on my sisters’ minds, This hir 
“Blame? dislike?” repeated the bright, beautiful | her humor. Her heavy influence seemed to brood | I remember that dreary chamber as the twiligbt | went on until they had hushed their voices to a wo 
Mrs. Yelveton. “Nay, sweet, innocent child, how | over me, as if she were mentally sitting on me (and ; cameon and the lamp flickered uncertainly into the | Whisper, until they looked at each other with white tie 
could I be so unjust? Whatever blame there was, | She wasa heavy woman, mentally and bodily, too.) | gathering shadow. My aunt, tired with her journey, | 20d anxious faces at every sound the wind made as the 
lies solely with those who are dead and gone. From | She kept my spirits down. She ponderously oppress- | and plethoric of habit, had dozed off into a kind of | it rattled the casement, or swept up the garden path pa 
my inmost heart I have forgiven all, even to them. I | ed my mind. She looked upon me as a “ grig” ofa | wakeful slumber, whilst I, tearfully wakeful, could | to shake the tall acacias against the window-pane. Th 
am so happy I aball indeed be wicked to harbor any | girl, because I was lively and cheerful, and always | not take my eyes from the dead form of my father | I laughed at thera for the foolish fancies I had roused, bir 
resentment. I am glad to find you so good and | upbraided me with being flippant. If I am flippant | lying there, sharply detined beneath the sheet that | and sought to dispel their gloom as they huddled up of 
capable of filling your high position.” ’ still, it is a good deal owing to the rigidness with | covered all but his face. As I watched him—my | closer to me, by bantering their fears and indylging ho 
“And you will take off your wrapper and stay with | which my aunt endeavored to weed out from my | imagination, disordered by the events of the last | in boisterous mirth. But it is hard work being noisily hic 
us to-day, at least,” said Lady Lillian, eagerly. “This | mind every disposition not in accordance with her | twenty-four hours—I thought the dead, as though | Merry by yourself when your companions will not the 
dear little fellow, I am longing to kiss him.” own. I cultivated this weed in my mind to annoy | joined in the centre, stiffly raised itself into a sitting | join your humor. I found the effort very depressing, the 
“Yes, I will stay,” replied Mrs. Yelveton, | her when she would fain have rooted up weeds and | posture and opened its eyes, the sole living thing | and, though neither timid nor nervous, I must ad- 8 cor 
“especially as my husband is so anxious to see Mr. | flowers indiscriminately. about it, which fixed upon mine and burned into my | Mit my solitary laugh began to sound so artificial hie 
James Monkford, and with you two here I am pretty | 1 had left my father at home at Chilminster in good | brain like coals of fire, till I thought I saw again in | that 1 gave it up, and gradually relapsed into a quiet- y ter 
sure he is not far away. This is my little Dick—he | health—that is to say, for him, as for years he had | their glow tho intensified light that had disappeared | er tone. For some time we had been staring at the ple 
is named for your brother, Lily, and after his shyness | been obliged to keep very quiet on account cf an | in the lonely top room of my aunt’s house. Though | fire, with nothing to break the silence but the ticking pa’ 
is worn off, you will find him a noisy little | affection of the heart which, the doctors said, might | I knew perfectly well it was only the morbid work- | Of the clock in the hall. Ha 
individual.” at any time suddenly prove fatal, or might not in- | ing of my own fevered imagination, I was none the | “Hush, Rachel,” said my youngest sister to me. | cov 
“Your husband, is he with you?” asked Mrs, | terfere with his attaining the prescribed years cf, less terrified on that account. I was obliged to cry | ‘‘ 1 hear something in the passage.” hay 
Monktford, a warm glow breaking over her face; ‘‘do | threescore and ten. There was nothing in his state | aloud to break the spell. I did so, waking my aunt,| ‘‘ No doubt it is one of my ghosts, dear,” I said, re- any 
you know bew much he is to me? I shall never for- | Whatever to alarm me when I left, and the accounts | and the dreadful fancy dissolved, so that, looking | assuringly, ‘‘or the cat, perhaps.” } blo 
get the debt of gratitude I owe him.” T received of his health since my stay in London had | again to reassure myself, I saw only the quiet dead Tap-tap, at the door of our room. | I 
“And he will never, never forget the first kind | been continually favorable. tying stiff and still beneath the sheet.. I had to ex-| ‘“O Rachel, don’t mock,” they said. “You don’t res 
words that Mr. James Monkford spoke to him, when) I had remained over two months in London; my | plain myself to my. aunt, which I did partially; when | know what it may be.” | 5m: 
his literary wings were first spreading for timid flight. | visit was drawing to a close, and I was looking for- | she insisted there must be on my part some grave| “Certainly not, but we will see. Come in,” I said, chi 
He has gone on to the Snuggery.” ward to returning home as a pleasurable relief from | offznce against my dear father, for which I must | cheerfully enough. gra 
‘“ He will meet Mr. Monkford there. He rode over | my aunt. My bedroom was on the first floor. Ien- | needs ask pardon of the dead, after the commonhabit | After some minutes of mute expectation, during | (IN) tom 
with Juhn to look after the garden, and they will | tered it one Tuesday night, without the least dispo- | of our race. I knew there was no willful disobe- | Which no one spoke, I was beginuing to rally them | oft 
cross back together. The march of improvement, if | sition to gloomy foreboding of any kind, and went | dience of mine to disturb his repose, yet at her bid- | again on their fears. } tor 
you can call endless volumes of soot, and continual | to bed in my usual cheerfulness.” tf a shade of re- | ding I stood at the feet of the dead, and taking hold | Tap-tap, again at the door. There was no mistake on 
clanging of anvils such, has robbed our little Eden of | gret passed through my mind, it was at most be- | of each foot said, ‘Dear father, I do pray thy for- | about it. | to 
allitscharms. Think of my huaband sitting out on | cause a very nice young fellow I had flirted with at | giveness, if I have committed any offence towards ‘*Come in,” I called, louder than befure. No one ory 
the veranda morning and evening as he used to do, | the last ball I attended, had not, as they say, a penny | thee; pray forgive me.” Here the watchers relieved | entered. ? A Gr 
growing into a Hottentot beneath the coal smoke! It | to bless himself with. Not that this affected me much, | us, and we went down stairs to “sit Shiva,” as is| My sisters were visibly agitated. I lost patience 9 | com 
is trying and cruel, but we shall let them have the | for I laughed to myselfthe next minute, and thought | termed our sitting for seven days on cushions on the | with them. me 
Snuggery for their overseer’s warerooms. Fortunate, | how he ought to bleas me for snubbing him as I did— | floor during the week of mourning. “Don’t be so silly, children,” I said. ‘I will go ext 
indeed, is it for us that we have this lovely retreat, | for if I was a giddy, thoughtless girl then, neither | The funeral took place next day; one of the eight | to the door and see who it is if the rap is repeated. ini 
and that our affection for Lily makes it easy to relin- | fitted nor desirous to settle down into sober matri- | fringes was duly broken from his breast-cloth, and | It must be some one very deaf, at all events.” mo 
quish a kome of our own.” mony, I believe I had svflicient sense to know it. I | my dear father was buried with soil from the Land Tap-tap, again, quicker than before, as if in im- con 
When they bad settled down into cheerful conver- | mention how trivial were my thoughts, to show that | of Promise beneath his head and a locked padlock in | patience. art 
sation, Mrs. Yelveton drew forth a faded velvet case. | I was not, that night, either dull or desponding in| his grave, of which the key was thrown away (to| “Don’t go, Rachel,” cried my sisters, clinging to the 
‘‘ My dear,” said she, calling Lily to her side, “I | mind, or predisposed to nervous fancies. I went to | prevent further mortality in the family), and “Cad- , me. he 
have a little present for you, which I am sure you’ sleep happily enough. dish ” being said, the mourners returned tous with | ‘Nonsense,’ I said, throwing open the door and he 
will value. Arthur found it very singularly at a | I woke inthe night—not in that dreamy way in | their clothes rent, which we call “ Kreech.” looking out. No one was there. “ Some silly trick,” his 
pawnbroker’s shop, and was struck by the coinci- which one often wakes, and becomes half-conscious, Our funeral rites being little known, I must ex- | I thought; ‘it can’t be the servant, she is gone to ! it, 
dence of the two names engraved beneath. He bought , to turn round again and close one’s eyes on the vision, | plain that whilst sitting Shiva, we have nothing to ; bed, [ know.” Jon 
it and brought it home to me, and our united efforts part of this world, part of dreamland that is before | do but listen to the prayers which are said night and I walked along the dark pas-age. It was empty. 4 | tor 
discovered the secret spring which revealed the por- | them, but suddenly and broad awake. I could not} morning during the seven days, and receive the | But as I came to the far end I was aware of some- { | din 
traits. They are the portraits of your parents, my | tell what it was that woke me. Listening, I heard | visits of friends. Every Jew in the neighborhood | thing between me and the wall, and I saw faintly, | ‘ Ev 
child. Iam inclined to think that woman, Dame | no sound. I then became aware of a light in my | will call, acquaiutance or not, and sit down with us. | and as it were ina mist, what seemed to be the folds | is 2 
Higginson, must have disposed of the locket ignorant , room, glowing at the foot of my bed. It had been | Most of them will bring some kind of cooked food, as | of a stuffdress. I felt them brush past my frock, | ma 
of the hidden picture, for I am sure nothing could | there when [ awoke, but J had taken no notice of it, | we are forbidden to attend to domestic duties at such | although I knew there was positively no room for | 
have induced your poor mother to part with it. I, thinking it caused by the lamplight from the street; | times. It must not be thought that our visitors | anything to pass between me and the wall L was |, 
was thankful to hear that her coffin had been re- | but f remembered there was volamp near us to cause | come to mourn and condole with us in Gentile fash- | touching. I tried to grasp the folds, but my hand | 
moved trom that humble grave to its proper place. It | suchareilection, Nor was it such a light as could be | ion. On the contrary, considering it a breach of | closed on air, and a long, sighing draught went pest | 
is something for one 80 terribly wronged as she, to; cast by a lamp. Brightest in the centre, though | decorum to make any reference whatever either to| me. At the same moment I had a vague impression 
receive justice, even after death. ; even there faint and dispersed, its edges shaded into | the dead or to the nature of the bereavement we have | of my aunt’s presence, whicb I cannot more detinite- |, 
Lily was gazing at the ivory picture from which | the darkness. The one peculiirity about it was its | suffered, they try to divert our minds from the loss, | ly describe. Returning to the room, a little p-le, |W 
looked forth those faces bright and beautiful with | appearing to be suspended in the air. by discoursing on every foreign topic they can think perhaps, my sisters eagerly asked: | 
youth and hope, those faces so long mouldered into! Tam by no meanstimid. Throwing a shawl round | of, so that these funeral levees frequently assume a | “Rachel, how white you are. What have you dé 
po and her sweet lips were quivering, and her blue me, I got out of bed, an‘! raised the blind. The night cheerful tone that would surprise a Gentile. seen?” PY 
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“Nothing, girls; only the clock, aud that it ia at 
nearly twelve, and quite bed-time.” 
So, refusing them any further explanation, I led 
them up stairs; but they were so nervous I had to 
make up a bed for them in my room that night. 
Lhave told all I saw with scrupulous exactness. 
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was dying, attempted in vain to repeat the Lord's 

Prayer in English, but did so in Latin. In the same 
manner certain events will slip out of the memory 
altogether. Doctor Prichard tells us an anecdote 
which proves that the brain sometimes stands still tor 
years upon the invasion of disease, aud when the at- 
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By a very little exaggeration I might have made an 
approved ghost-story of it; but, as I have said, I do 
not believe in ghosts, and, therefore, prefer to con- 
fine myself to literal truth. 

It isa fact that my Aunt Gamaliel was stricken 
with blindness that night. 

I have seen my aunt but once since that time, when 
I visited her at her own house. 
fered sympathy and genuine condolence. She ac- 
cused me of having brought her blindness upon her, 
and in the name of the “ Keytef Myreeree ” vowed 
that, if permitted, her spirit should trouble me atter 
her death. She is living still, and will not allow her 
mind to be disabused of the idea that I have blighted 
her sight. So there is a prospect before me of seeing 
a real ghost one of these days. If 1 do, I will let you 
know. 
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ECCENTRICITIES OF THE MENTAL- 
LY AFFLICTED. 


Many mental eccentricities, we may premise, are 
only the forerunners of very serious mental disease, 
and are, indeed, recognized as such by the more in- 
telligent and honest physicians. Jus. as the whirl- 
ing straws in the road are the forerunners of a great 
storm, so some old symptom will often indicate the 
approach of a terrible mental overthrow. Ductor 
Gregory, of Edinburgh, in his lectures, gave the fol- 
lowing remarkable case in point. A gentleman, he 
tells us, came to him for his advice under the follow- 
ing singular circumstances. ‘I am in the habit,’ 
he said, ‘“‘of dining at five, and exactly as the hour 
arrives, I am subjected to a very painful visitation. 
The door of the room, even when I have been weak 
enough to bolt it—which I have sometimes done— 
flies wide open; anold hag, like those who haunt the 
heath of Fores, enters with a frowning and incensed 
countenance, comes straight up to me, and, with 
every demonstration of spite and indignation which 
could characterize her who haunted the merchant 


She refused my prof~| prostrated his mind for years. 


tack has passed, can take up the recollection of an 


land, happened, when he had finished his day’s work, 
to put the beetle and and wedges which he had used 
for splitting the timber in the hollow of a tree. That 
night he was seized with a mental attack which 
At length, however, 
his senses were suddenly restored, when the first 
question he asked was whether his sons had brought 
in the beetle. They replied that they could not find 
it, fearful of bringing back a recurrence of the at- 
tack; upon which the old man got up, went straight 
to the hollow tree, and brought back the wedges and 
the ring of the beetie, the woodwork itself having 
sotted away. Sometimes during mental illness a 
patient will furget all the early evenis of bis lite, and 
upon recovery, lose knowledge of all Jate events, and 
recur to those of which he was previously oblivious. 


his long lite, presented peculiarities of memory very 
similar to those we have related uf undoubtedly dis- 
eased brains. In Ear)’s Russel’s life of the poet, he 
says, “In his ninetieth year his mewory began to 
fail hii in a manner that was paintul to bis friends. 
He was no longer able to relate his shortest stories, 
or welcome his constant companions with his usual 
complimentary expressions. He began to forget faces, 
and at last forgot that he had ever been a poet.” The 
Edinburgh Review tell us that, “although his im- 
pressions of long past events were as fresh as ever, 
he forgot the names of his relations and oldest friends 
whilst they were sitting with him.” 
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action just at the point at which it had left off. A 
farmer of New England, whilst enclosing a piece of 


Samuel Rogers, the poet, towards the latter end of 
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DEDICATION OF A MASONIC HALL.—The Mason 


festivities. 


and dance closed the day. 





Marshall, past com: 


Fraternity of. Hancock county, Maine, celebrated 
Washington’s birthday by the ceremonies of dedica- Svereh rales en Ue eens we serieter 
ting the new hall of the Lygonia Lodge in Ellsworth’)! UF ni we ge. pigs 
More than three hundred Masons participated in the 
Besides the usual dedicatory rites, there 
was a public oration in the Unitarian church by 
Brother James A. Milliken, of Cherryfield. A supper 


A PRESENT TO A PAST COMMANDER.—Wyzeman 
onder of Boston Envampment of 





we 


[We shall be pleased to receive communications frotie 


St. Stephen's R. A. Chapter, of Dorchester, was < 


oO) 


officers installed on Monday evening, February 24th 


better do it to wonste.” 

« T ollers thought, breethren beloved,” pursued the 
criminal with some hesitation, “ I ollers thought that 
Least- 
wise that’s how I ollers constreued the matter for 
twenty year, that I’ve been trying to preach the 
gospel and you never set me to rights afore. Well, 
breethren beloved, I have jyned the Masons, and I’ll 
tell you why—I did soz to understand scriptur bet- 
ter, and tekase I thort I mout be more useful. I 
hain’t found nothing wrong in itso fur. It’s a good 
thing. It’s a blessed thing, breethren beloved. 
You’d all of you ssy so if you had it. There’s mys- 


ic 


oa, Knights Templars, haw been presented with a gold teries in it that makes a man think better of hisself, 
sited any of us. Abudah in the Oriental tale, she rushes upon me, COLONEL JOSEPH CLAY, watch. It bears the following inscription: ‘* Pre- his God and humans. There’s mysteries init. * * 
my two younger says something, but so hastily that I cannot discover | 4 2 eyvorurTionaRy patriot, served on the staff’ of | 8tted by Boston Nncampment Knights Templars to Now, how many breethren and sisters is there of you 
We had finished the purport, and then strikes me a severe blow with . 


.6 fire chatting, 
ig exhausted, I 
magination for 
ug the nervous 
’ minds. This 
vir voices to a 
ther with white 
» wind made as 


; Masons with surprise. Upsprung the rosy-cheeked 
he garden path passing the dread hour witbout his perceiving it. the Rither of Colonel Clay. There are but hw names maidens, with cheeks rendered still more rosy by 
window-pane. This hour was six, and the doctor was flattering | WBich were borne by the early settlers in this coun- JOINING THE MASONS. mysterious conjectures andimagination. Up hitched 

3 I had roused, himself that he had succeeded in diverting the mind | Y but have undergone some change in their the young men who hoped now to get out all the 
1ey huddled up of his friend from the expected apparition, as the Yap pe o. history of the subject of our sketch we |. Th@ following amusing story will bo read and kernel of Masonry, without having to break the 
. and indylging hour had struck; and he was about to congratulate ein tek poe So ys the 27th of July, 1774, at a | @ushed at by all members of the craft. It is too shell. . 
rk being noisily himself on being able to reassure the sufferer that meeting of the sites at Gevened po ha a the | £004 to keep out of our columns: — All were on the perpendiculat before the echo of | 
nions will not the old woman had broken her appointment, when | |? of onnosing the encroachments of the Brit. | . 2B¢ Rev. Baruch Heidleberger was arranged be- Parson Heldleberger’s proposition had cessed to vi- | 
ary depressing, the gentleman all of a sudden exclaimed, “The hag | PUTPOS? OF OPposing fore the Effette congregation for jyning the Free- | tate along the dusty roof, 

ish ministry on the liberties of the American colo- ; 1 leman glanced olentl d 

us, I must ad- masons. People cum from fur and neer to see him| The old gentleman glanced benevolently aroun 
id 80 artificial nies, Mr. Clay was one of the delegates elected toa) ig it was better nor a horse race to the folks in | the church, looked over the pulpit, scanned the mod- | 
od into a quiet- general meeting of the inhabitants of the province. *| 1 1 diggine, cut tact us gued 00.8 hanging, erator’s countenance with a half smile, and went on 

staring at the * an Reng, Oe Seg pes wie ap The members of the churcb, many of them, | With bis exposition. 
vut the ticking pointed a committee to receive subscriptions for the | .. on+ their families in wegen detarmend to see| “ Your curiosity, breethren beloved, ie just like |, 

suffering poor of the town of Boston, Massachusetts, shank, aunt Ghat & meat mine was before I jyned the Masons. Now, the 
Ls - . “4 $ vara? 
sister to me. covered, the gentleman would in all probability prepbncid neg “s sine D4 pees sd pct Old Mias Slowup, the cake ooman brought her Lane aint fall yet. and if _— Il do like I did, the 
have suffered paralysis, or softening of the brain, or ne = .S - h Clay, William Ewen, William Youn whole stock along; so did Free Josh, who makes Masons will maybe let you in. r 
ar,” I said, re- any of the many fatal results of an undue supply of | CPt? V0sePh Viay, , & 


“You don’t 


me in,” I said, 





comes again,” and immediately swooned as he had 
himself described. ‘The doctor saw at once that this 
5 terrible vision hud its origin in a tendency to apo- 
plexy, and by the free use of the lancet gave the 
pa‘ient an entire release from these aftlicting visits. 
Had not the cause of these attacks been early dis- 


her staff. I fall from my chair in a swoon, which is 
of longer or shorter duration. To the recurrence of 
this apparition Iam daily subjected.” The doctor, 
suspecting some mental illusion, we suppose, invited 
himself to dinner, in order to test the truth of this 
wonderful story. The dinner passed off very well, 
tae doctor exercising all his colloquial powers with 
the idea of throwing his patient off his guard, and of 


blood to the head. 

In many of the more terrible lesions of the brain 
resulting in entire loss of intellectual power, the very 
Smallest symptoms are oftea indicative of the mis- 


Generals Lachlan McIntosh and Samuel Elbert, in 
the Georgia continental troops, at the commence- 
ment of the war. He was born in Georgia, in 1741. 
His father, it is supposed, came from England with 
Genera] Oglethorpe, the founder of Georgia, in 1733. 


president and assistants, in 1741, appears the name of 
‘Samuel Clee.” This ‘‘ Samuel Clee” was probably 


John Houstoun, Noble Wimberly Jones, Edward 
Telfair, John Smith, Samuel Farley and Andrew 
Elton Wells. Mr. Clay was also placed upon the 
committee of the ‘Sons of Liberty,” in 1774, and was 
a member of the council of safety in 1775. He was 


On the list of allotments of land made by the court of and his services. 


may he live to wear his houors! 








Stock Freelynghysen, who peddles cowbells of hi 
own manufacture. 


Sir Wyzeman Marshall, their past M. E. G. Com- 
mander, for valuable services, and as a token of 
regard and esteem. Boston, February 15th, 1868,” 
This testimonial to Sir Knight Marshall shows the 
estimation which his fellow Masons put upon him 
Probably few men have done more 
for the mystic institution in our city than he. Long 


temperance beer out of whiskey and molasses, so did 


Candidates were there, agents 
were there, the devil (printer’s) was there. Tie Ma- 
sons, of whom there are not many among those des- 


here who’d like to know the mysteries of Masonry? 
Let ’em rise at wonste to their feet.” 

Up by a common impulse flew the crowd, up, in 
spite of rheumatics and old age, the very foremost 
of all, flew the old women, with a * praise the Lord,” 
half out of their throats. Up hopped the moderator, 
his mouth flung open gate-like, from ear toear. Up 
bounced Bob Clink with an oath. Up popped the 


The hit was too good to be overlooked. A general 
s | roar from the crowd acknowledged it. Bob Clink 
took a duck fit and was carried out in spasms. The 
Masons clapped with their bands and stamped with 
their feet. The maidens giggled. The tive preach- 





: a : ig d a half (the fraction represents the moderator) y 
chief that is about to intervene. The inability to eae olate hills, mustered in full strength. Finally, there ped 
grasp a stick, the continual numbness of'a finger, the elected a member of the provincial congress, which | vasa general turn-out, and to conclude we were | 2°4 the old women were the only serious faces. 
met at Savannah, on the 18th of January, 1775, and For half an hour it seemed as if the meeting would 
tation, during loss of memory in sruall matters, are often indications i the 4th of daly of the eases year. Of this there ourself. k ith catia deta 
to rally them of the approach of serious cerebral disturbance. Doc- | #8" 0? y ie Parson Heidleberger’s wife, who had gone sick | >'@4* up without further discussion. Silence was at | 7) 
* . if body Mr. Clay was a prominent member. In the length restored, and old Paso: Heidelberger con- e 
tor Forbes Winslow, in his very interesting volume disqualifying act fesued by the British governor, Sir | Y20" She heern tell that her beloved Baruch had tinued his ki bh k id his» 
vas no mistake on obscure diseases of the brain and mind, gives a a a Mr. Cla. id ie memned fg the « lead pitched headtormost into Masontry, got well again ie b neineryse 8, not e je = = “i pi of his mA 
most extraordinary instance of: impairment of mem- | © *™°* ‘ . aaah ’ when she found out that he was likely to be expelled “fy “e 't ye - . “gh Mote “ 2 Lge ick ) 
‘fore. No one ory, which he quotes from the case-book of Doctor | P@YMAster genera’. from church on account of it, and tuck her lord’s didn't try this plan, breethren beloved, to pic 5 
A ae ee In 1778, he was a member of the Supreme Execu- i : you uy—not by no means 1 only did it to see 
’ Graves, a Dublin physician. ‘ An Irish farmer, in | ,. Cc il of the State. At th nization of the | P@"* with infinite vivacity. Ste had sarched in vain 
lost patience consequence of a paralytic fit, lost the power of re- tive Council of the State. e organizatio: 


d. ‘*I will go 


membering noun substantives and proper names; the 
extraordinary thing was that he could remember the 


continental line of the Georgia troops raised for the 
Revolutionary War, he was appointed paymaster 


for the brand; it could not be found. 


It was the Saturday before the third Sabbath in 


whether | stood alone in curicsity to learn the se- 
curts of Masontry. 1 am proud to find all the breeth- 


a ; d sisters in the same fix. Then I think 
A May. Effette church was crowded chockfull. Its — = ’ 
p is repeated. initial letter of the words he wished to say, but no geveral under General Lachlan McIntosh, and after- | 94, made of rails whose sharp-edges would have | /Teethren beloved, you ought to bear with me 
o a wards served as deputy paymaster general for the . 7 beloved.” 
bey more. In order to meet this singular difficulty he h der G S Rikaitis Chteak aroused the sympathies of a rooster, were crowded 
,as if in im- constructed a dictionary, including the names of the ROGSES Ory SANE Senet Sanya Leneee. 


3, clinging to 


the door and 


articles he was in the habit of calling for, and als» of 
the names of his family and servants. ‘Nhus, when 
he wished to speak of any of those persons or things, 
he turned to the initial letter, and as lung as be kept 


He was elected a member of the Continental Con- 
gress, which met at Philadelphia, for the sessions of 
1778-1780. In 1784, he was appointed one of the trus- 
tees for the college established by the State, called 


thickly on their points of gravity by buman beings 
painfuily balanced. The pulpit was but a pen closed 
on three sides, but it was crowded by five and one- 
half preachers, come to help the breethrin to try the 


A tear from the old man. 

**T have been in and out before you for many a 
year, and it’s in my heart to live and die with 
you.” | 

A low shout from Mrs. Heidelberger, and weeping 


; : es A Hes case and degrade the criminal. The reverend mon- 
ue silly trick,” his eye upon the word or name he could pronounce the pote nid Pari og Phe yes -rteterg ster himself was on the spot.—He was an old man, pitta. re women generally, all but the aforesaid 
‘he is gone to it, but his power to do so was lost immediately he | SP0@* Of Ol a6 & man Of N's P * | with gray hairs, tall in stature, but with a downcast | #20Uuatec. 


t was empty. 
‘are of some- 

saw faintly, 
» be the fulds 


ty years a zealous minister, who had stemmed the | Te beloved. And I pray the Lord to pat it in your 
st my frock, Man contintally saying ‘‘ puc” for cup, “ gum” for pitas d gr aduated a Princeton College, ed wy eoey, fa jeden of religious lenovations: could so grievously hearts to deal justly with me, beloved breethren.” 
mo forms Ae mug, or “tufle” for flute without being aware of it, | 1784 Tn 1796, he was appointed the judge of the dis- | » 6 overstepped church rules andjyned the Masons. | * 3 . ° ° ° * 
» wall I was you may be pretty sure that bis brain is affected. It | Cetennet a Georgia, which one sera Th 1801. | Bat he had, and here was the result. What’s the But the church expelled him forthwith without a 
ut my hand often happens that such mistakes are made by the In 1904, be was ordained — a nae ab and world coming to? Who knows? dissenting voice, and we came away. 
cht went pest best of us in ordinary conversation, but we instantly | ¥®* settled at Savannah. Whileona visit to Boston, 
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v little psle, 


it have you 
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lost the place.” We do not know the ultimate his- 
tory of this case, but in all probability this extraor- 
dinary symptom was as fatal as it was singular. 
Even the use of a wroi z initial letter, if persisted in, 
isa symptom of mental disturbance. If you hear a 


become aware of the error, and correct ourselves, 
and this is just the difference between the sound and 
the unsound brain. In other cases of mental disease 
persons have wholly furgotten acquired languages, 
and reverted to their native tongue; on the other 


Though brougit up in affluence, he cheerfully en- 
dured all the privations to which the Southern army 
was exposed. He died at Savannah, in December, 
1804, aged sixty-three years. 

His son, Joseph, was born at Savannah, in 1764, 


he was invited to settle as colleague with Rev. Dr. 
Stillman, and was installed on the 10th of August, 
1807. He died in Boston, on the 11th of January, 1811. 
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hand, it is recorded that Doctor Johnson, when he 





Let the air of cheerfulness ever pervade our every 


look like an omphalospychite; meek in countenance, 
gentle of speech, benevolent in visage—who would 
have thought to see him sitting there gazing calmly 
around him, that he, Baruch Heidleberger, for twen- 


Luxor, either in shape or magnificence, still less did 
it resemble King Sclomon’s Temple. On the con- 
trary, it was a low dirty-daubed cabin of a thing 
forty by thirty, plain as linsey and cold as Quaker. 
As Rev. Mr. Heidleberger arose in it to answer the 





employment, for, like music, ‘‘ it sweetens toil.” 


charges read by the moderator and to plead to the 


Etfette church was not at all like the temple of 


**] promise you, breethren beloved, on the word of 
a Ma——, of a Christian, 1 mean, that my Masontry 
shall only make me more industrious and praying. 
1’ll love you better, if possible, than ever I did be- 





. 


Gluttony is the source of all our infirmities, and 
the fuuntain of all our diseases. Asa Jamp is choked 
by a superabun@ance of oil, a fire extinguished by 
excess of fuel, so is the natural health of the body 
destroyed by intemperate diet. 
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BY CHAELES H. DAViS. _ 
CONVALESCENCE OF FRANK. — HEATHEN 
HORRORS.—A MAD PAGAN.—DOOMED. 

Nor for many bours did Frank open his eyes and 
rouse from that awful slamber— soterribly profound 
that it seemed to sap the vitality from the system 
along with the symaptoms of the disease. He moved 
uneasily beneath his ponderous coverings, and drew 
a heavy sigh, as of bodily relief from some over- 
whelming oppression. His fever was all gone, bat 
the severity of his treatment had left him in nearly 
as critical a condition as before. He was utterly 
prostrated, bis breathing was feeble and exhausted; 
a livid, yellowish white had replaced the burning 
color upon his face. and the delirium upon his brain 
ha‘ been followed by general physical apathy, while 
his hand was bloviles: and trembling as he weakly 
tried to raise his arm. All the rest of that day and 
ali that night dii I sit and tend him, as he dozed 
and wakei by turns, uttering not a syllable; his 
eyes expressionless; while Maico lay 2nd watched 





within him. He grasped my band, and almost wept 


an inevitable death. At bis request, be was relieved 
from his wrappings by Marco, and rose, but terribly 
weakened. His knees shook, and bis whole body 
quivered as we led him to a grassy spot, and, spread- 
ing a blanket, made him lie down in the warm sun. 


maize, and a young squa®@, in | er petticcat of skins, 
ber bare arms and shoulders pink with paint, gave 
him to drink out of a gourd, some jaice of berries—a 
kind of sour wine. Frank’s constitation was by no 
means delicate, but his nerve and tendon was in- 
capable of endurance to the amount of rack and ten- 
sion 


short walk. 
We had, of late, upon several «ccasions, noted a 


at times, gesticulating, and apparently discussing the 


as if preparing for a bunt, and cellected td in con- 
siderable quantities. This latter circumstance par- 
ticularly excited our notice, as we were aware from 


march, they depend almost entirely upon the chance 


also, to our surprise, appeared more and more en- 
grossed in the general interest. He mingied more 
with the Indians, and was less at our camp-tire than 
usual. Hedrank greedily of chica, and would lie 
for hours upon bis back, with dilating eyes, alone, 
under a tree; as if absorbed in himself. At length 
we determined to appeal to him for an explanation. 
He tarned upon us a look of comuiseration and sur- 
prise at our question. 

“Our wet winter bas passed, masters. 
month when the Great Spirit makes it warm again 
he commands us tw assemble in his honor.” 

* Us—you! The padre Lagua told me at Maranata | 
that you were a Catholic—that he himselr had con- 
verted you.” 

**T am so.” 

** Then you will not attend on these pagan rites?” 

He turned away, and would not answer cur ques- 
tion, and fur some time was sullen. 

We already knew of the barbarian festivities indulg- 


eating tiesh on occasions of religious celebratiuns— 
of their drinking healths to their’ diabolical deities 





| and their excit 


what unimsginabile horrors, then, might not these 
more gluttonous, more sanguinary tris mingle 

| their oblations to their simple, invisible gol? 
The principles of Christianity had not been em- 
| braced by Mareo #0 profoundly, as to exclude from 
his simple mind the fascination of those orzies-—the 
first recollections of earlier years. Once more he was 
under the influence of ancient association. and the 
' coils of superstition and ignorance blinded his upper 
| Bature. Go to the festival he would, Catholic or no 
Catholic. In reply to our despairing entreaties to 


| move on toward eur journey’s end, Incian-like, he | 


' said nothing. 
| tunities. 
' wild light. “In one day the forest will be full of In- 
| dians—they wil! kili—they + ill burn—and ke.” point- 
| ing to Frack, “ cannct walk fast. Stay with us, and 
| you be safe.” 
| “How long does this feast last?” asked Frank, 
| seeing that opposition only aroused him. 
! “<4 month, sometimes.” 
Frank ani I groaned inwarily. A reckless curi- 
| csity on our part to witness this Indian carvival, 
| could not overbalance in our minds the too serious 
possibility of cur delicate Yankee flesh teing gulped 
in dainty morsels by these pagan demons in their 
religious infariation, or even risking our bodily safety 
within behokling distance of the ferociots rabble. 
The climax of excitement was reacbei on the third 
day, and the settlement abandoned their booths: the 
women shouldered their scanty luggage, while the 
men travelled in single file, bows and quivers slung 
with their blankets on their backs. Sabmitiing to 
necessity, Frank and I joined the party, and, preced- 
ed by Marco, kept on at a moderate pace. Our arms 


“ were in thorough order—two revolvers, a rifle anda 


** If these wretches grow obetreperous,” muttered 
Frank, fiercely, “our lives shail ccet them a dozen 
of their worthless carcasses—uniess they surprise us.” 

Frank’s scarcely recovered strength would not 
allow him to continue the march longer than a 
couple of hours at atime. Marco, magnanimous in 
his infatuation, carried him upon his tack. 

Hour cpen hour we travellei in this way, hardly 


redoubling toward - latter portion of their journey, 
g proportionally to in- 
crease. When at last, extirely exhausted, we stop- 
ped to camp, all that was visible in the darkness was 
a large clearizrg, enckeing near iis centre a black 
body of water, in which the camp-lizhts of cther 
parties or tribes near by, sparkled and flashed. 

When daslight came, our waking vision rested 
upon a scene more strange and indescribable in its 








us both, only stirring to keep the fire blazing warm. 
At length his dormant life seemed to gather again 


when he realizaj the narrowness of his escape from | 


among the coarse and stolid natives, 
and at least three days elapsed before he could in-| 
dalge in physical exertion to the extent even ofa ed 


Mysterious commotion among the groups of Indians | 
in the neighborhood, who jabbered noisily together 


our knowledge of their bebits, that, on a journey or— 


game that may fall in their way for food. Marco, | 


In the) 


ed in by the Amazonian tribes—of their roasting and | 


in human blool—and dancing their love-lance . 
hax the living victim, burning at the shrine. In , friends. Marco had told us that this spot was the . er in circles aud lines, all the lime measuring their 


effect than anything I ever again expect to witness. 


| We had camped on the side of a rising bank under 


the overhanging trees. This bank, extending in a 
circle, formed the wall or outer edge of a tremendous 

amphitheatre, hundreds of rods in diameter, which 
might at one time have been the basin of a iake, or 
the huge hollow crater of an extinct volcano. This | 
immens: space, closed in as it by a natural anditori- 
um, fianked on all sides by the forest growth, had 
for its bottom a large black pond or lake, without 


borders of this immense natural enclosure, rose the 
smoke cf a hundred camp-fires, and moving to and 
fro in the foliage, and lounging, sitting, smoking 


cr still sleeping, were the forms of innumerable | 
| feathered and daubed Indians. 


This, then, was 
their tempic. This wonderful spot, moulded and 
garnished by nature in an eccentric freak, they | 
bad consecrated as the shrine of their wizard- 
faith. 


of a Yankee Methodist Camp-meeting, could they fr 


| a moment have been privileged to ¥itness this mot- 
approach of some event, to them of unusual interest. | 
They cleaned their bows, and sharpened their knives, © 


ley concourse of grizly age and rotund youth; of 
fair and masculine; hideous in personal decoraticn, 
| and frightfal in grin and stare; that bad gathered, 
jabbering and screaming in their diverse and mawk- 
| ish tongues, to invoke, by fiendish ceremonies, the 
protecticn and tavor of their god of fire and air in 
| the chase—on the march—in the camp and iu the 
| forest. 

What most startled my curiosity © as the number 
of the dead which lay around; several bodies being | 
| near every fire. apparently having been brought | 
aloug upon the march by the Indians under whose 
care they seemed w be. 

“* Had they perished upon the journey to the 
, shrine?” we asked Marco. 

'aa:" 

We were then informed by him that all who cied 
within a period of seven dars previous to this carni- 





a4 val, were brought bitber; and, after the performance 


black lake below us. This lake; we were told, was 80 | 
immensely deep, that never had bottom been found | 
yet, and its outlet was believed by the Indians to be 
in the middle of the globe, underground ; 
i ly bodies thrown into its water immediately sank 


OUS UNION, 


Dearest of amy place on earth to the centretof the 
worki—the night abode of their deity; and informed 
us that it was the aniversa!l belief of all the tribes of 
this desert, that one day the Great Spirit will fiud 
the cavity of the world filled and chokel with the 
accumulsting dead beiies, and in his anger will, by 
' bis awfal might, burst the globe asunder, and all the 
‘ living will then perish. The Great Spirit himself, 
for lack of a place of repose, must at length be 
destroyed. 

Frank told me afterward that he shaddered as it 
cccurred to him that his remains, might, perchance, 


| have been consigne! to this horrid reeting-place, bat 


“ Harkee!” cried be, once, enraged at our imyeor- | 
“ Harkee!” while his eres barnel witha’ 


for his remarkable escape from the threat-ned fever. 
Heturnei loathingly away, saying t+ me: 

“ Well, if ever a set of heathen neeied missionaries, 
surely it is these poor vil'ains.” 

The day seemed to be spent by the assemblei 


‘ tribes in preparation and waiting. FE-vi-lently all bai 


Testing when night came on, the speed of the Indians | 


about among the people like painted devils. Nearly 


| apparent outlet. Around this body of water, in the 
| Cleared space, and among the trees on the shelving, 
The old Indian women brought him gruel made from 


Frank and I, in the company of Marco, stroll- 
through the encampment, and I could not repress » 
| a comical shudder, as I mentaily surmised the effect 
| which a scene like this would be likely to produce on 
the godly nerves of the pious superintending ekiers © 


not arrived. Toward evening, however, there wasa 
great commotion, and a general shout rent the air, 
followed by the entrance upon the scene of a crowd 
of the most horrible semblances of humanity I coald 
bare imagined. They were crook-backed, grizzir- 
bearded and deformed. Some were aged, and all 
were dressed, painted and feathered in every varia- 
tion of shocking combination of color and style. They 
were the perfection cf the incarnation of a party of 
fiends im holiday attire. We were told that thee 
were the Maponas, or sorcerers; a8 many as three or 
four belonging to each tribe. They usually travelled 
the lonely journey each by himself, and rendezvous- ' 
€1 at a short distance from the shrine, joining t 
Tespective tribes on the commencement of the cere- 
monies. 

Night gathered, and the hundred fires flashed | 
again among the trees, their colamns of smoke no | 


{ 


| longer visible. The stars and the white radiance of 


the southern heavens gave a weird, spirit-like shad- 
ing to the most unnatural scene ever drawn to mor-_ 
tal vision on earth. Flashes of rel illamined the! 
dusky forms flitting to and fro among the tree-trunks, | 
and soon the «hole vast encampment seemed in mo- . 
tion, moving toward the centre of the amphitheatre, 

awarming around a little blaze that bad been kindled | 
by the mysterious black lake. Each person brought 
atwig, and, as they arrive?, pressed forward and 
cast it upon the flame, which rose higher and higher, . 
filling the heayens with smoke, and painting the | 
fizgcres and the scene with tenfold the lurid light of , 
the bottomless pit. Frank and I remained by our. 
own fire beneath the trees on the bank, undisturbed | 
| witnesses. ‘Then, silently, one at a time, the dead 
| bodies were brought ‘orward, and piled in a single, 
circular tier around the fire, perhaps forty feet dis- 
, tant; while the Maponas danc +d, and yelled, and flew 


two bundred of the dead were laid in this manner 
And now there was a pause, as though the cere- 
monies were in suspense for the arrival of some prime 
actor in the dread display. And now it came—an_ 
, apparition of the pit—a flaming fiend—so startling | 
and sudden was its advent, that it seemed] vomited | 
from the ground. This personage we at once recog- 

nized as the chief of the Maponas, from what we had 

gathered from Marco. Into the middle of the circle 

of ghaatly corpses, of which the fire formed the cen- | 
tre, he leaped. For an instant there was a pause in 

the roar of the crowd, unbroken save by the fierce 

crackling of the now towering fames. Then, witha 

spring, the Mapona commenced the burial rites, the | 
grand incantation scene, rivalling in infernal splen- | 
dor the famous spell of the black, crooked monster of 
Hades’s dire abode. He danced three times slowly | 
around the flames, catching their reflection on his 
Gress, too horrid and extraordinary for description. 
He then began, and continued for an hour, the most 
fearful series of physical gyrations, performing hor- | 
tid and meaningless antics over the bodies. making 

the sign of the circle on the ground, and leaping at 

the fire, appearing to catch and swallow it by bands- , 
ful, but not a spark touched his clothing, which 
seemed to be of skins, sliced in long shreds and strips. | 
The rite ended by his opening a little box, and throw- | 
ing its contents upon the flames. Instantly, as he | 
sprang out of the circle and disappeared, a volume | 
of sparks and smoke, like a thousand rockets, burst - 
high into the air for a second, aud wauished. Each 

tribe now stepped forward and claimed its dead. One | 


. by one the bodies,wrappei in a large cloth, were | 


again made his appearance, and led the whole crowd 
| in the death-dance. And such a dance! if indeed 


catried and cast out into the lake, which now under | 
the fierce blaze, seemed ten times blacker than be- | } 
fore. The bodies were all gone, and now followed | 
the most astounding scene of all. ‘The great Mapona | 


that be the proper name for it. It surpassed in hor- | 


| rid monstrosity any scene the wildest fancy coukd 


‘ 
} 


over and over esch other, on their heads, knees, toes, 


have painted in infernal caverns. Round and round, 


| heels; balancing them in mid air; like fying fiends, | 
: shouting, bowling, yelling, screeching, went Indians | 
of certain rites, were all thrown together into the — 


_tbe very firmament shook. Al! ages, both sexes, 
consequent- — 


into the hollow centre of the world, where the Great - 


| Spirit sleeps. They also believe the roaring of the 
{ . 
to be that deity’s snoring, and the lava and excoriz 
| which issue from their crate:s to be the ashes of 
| these bulies; hence they regard lava as an object of 
sacrel veLeration—the substance of their cuceased 


| voleanoes which they can bear in the di-tant Andes | 


and Maponas, a wild, mad, whirling mass. Louder 
and louder grew the din, till our ears could distin- 
' guish only one general! roar; and we almost fancied 


jvined in this dire melee, the ambition of each being 
to outdo the other in ferocious contortions and 
maniacal leaps. The young andi weak were over- | 
thrown; and motbers and fathers trampled on their 
own off=pring, and turned and stamped again. 
Bickward and iorward the mass ssared and 
turnbled, like the inmates of the regions infernal let 
loose in this wild den of the forest, shut in by the 
gioom of iron midnight. They raced with each oth- 


eir shrank and sprang beck, clearing from him in a cir- 


| flames be went at 2 leap, and shot away, cff into the 


| their midst with an avenging hand, paused in help- 


|} an untimely manner, and now they sought their 


_ been no human sacrifice to this Great Spirit—thia 
| god of fire and air. 
. Mareo. What might our fate now be? Had we not 


‘cure from pursait? Bat an overpowering icthargy 


_ power; then the shouts became a roar, and a mighty 
| tumult drew near. There was a yeil and a hiss, and 


_ whole tremendous, infernal troop are upoz us!” 


' Sandy River Bank; bat they didn’t want them, and 


| these bills?” 


} box, and there it has been.” The lump came to bis 





motion to sort of Gendich waltz, bat to mo masic, 
only the terrible fremzy im their own bosoma, and 
which seemel to best and bum in their regular step. 
Nothing would bave previously convinced me'of the 
pomibility of beings lew than satanic working them. 
selves to wach a pitch of excitement. They rushel 
into the flames, ani imitated their great Mapona in 
swallowing Gre, some sizing and forcing brands 
down their throats, and trying to eat the red-hot 
coals. Then back again, into the outer gloom; now 
moving in a swaying, reeling circle round some buge 
creature in the centre. It was not the Mapona; the 
stature was immense. A qaick giare of the flames 
shot ints the centre of the comgregated demons-hu- 
man, and revealed to as—Maroo. 

He appearel to be worked to a fearfal pitch of 
frenzy. Hie features uttered volumes of ferocity. 
We watchei bim a seound. and tarned ourjheais, 
borrifel A sudden change in the motion of the 
crowd ; a fierce chores of yells, screams of pain and 
fright, burst forth, and mate us start again and 
gaz. It was now hell itself unbosomed. Marco's 
pagan frenzy bwitarpel his braia—had maddened 
him. He bat broken from the centre of ghe whirl- 
ing thousands; and, Craring his long, murderous 
knife. had planged it in the bosoms of those nearest 
tohim. And pow, like Sctam himself incarnate, be 
was reeling, dashing and crashing about among the 
crowd, now infuriated by terror, gashing. slashing, 
tearing and stabbing ali within his terrible reach. 
Oa he went, like the demen of marder loosed and 
licenseid; and everywhere the paralyzed crowd 


cle, around his bloody kmife. Right through the 


| darkness. 
The fiery crowd. startle] for the moment, as 
though the Great Spirit himself had passe] through 


less amazement. And then arose an answering, de- 
fiant yell, long and wild, echoing through the night, 
mingied with the cries of the wounded, and the grand 
masé set off like dogs of darkness in pursuit of their 
destroyer. 

The people and their Mapomas returned from a 
fruitless chase. Their orgies had been suspended in 


camps, and in general] slumber, comparative quiet 
was restored in the amphitheatre. 

Frank and myself, after witmessing the last scene 
in this tremendous tragedy, found some difficalty in 
regaining the fall use of our senses. Had Marco 
fied forever? Surely he would not now expose him- 
self to the tender mercies of the barbarians, after the 
execution of bis last insane act. As yet there had 


We were under the protection of 
better fiy instantly, now that all was silent and se- 


crept over us. 

We woke with a start into daylight. Marco lay 
sleeping by our side, covered with blood spatters. 
We sprang up and awoke the foolish wretch, bidding 
him fir. Hesat up, utterly limp and exhausted by 
bis tremendous excitement, and rubbed his eyes and 
his head dreamily,as if seemingly unconscious where 
be was, or what had happened. At that instants 
savage, daubed with gouts of blood—one of his vic- 
tims of the night before—crept down the bank. He 
saw Marco, and with a start and a cry, made off ere 
we coukl serzze him. In a minute there was a shout, 
then an er, then and , then a 
| motion in the woods, then o rash, increasing in 


ot 4 





along spear flew between Frank and Marco, and 
Strack upright in the expiring embers of oar fire. 
Handreds of feather-tuited beads were climbing the 
embankment from the amphitheatre below us. 
“My God!” cried Frank, clutching his rifle, “ the 





ALL FOR HIS CHILD. 

A short time since, a rather rough appearing man 
from the remote interior, walked into the Granite 
Bank, Augusta, Me., an: inquired: 

“Is this Mr. Johnson, the cashier?” 

“It is, sir; what will you have?” 

* Do you pay any of your old bank bills now?” 

“ Certainly.” 

“ Well, now, that is good. You see I had some of 
your bills, and the other day I offered them at the 


said you would take them; so here they are.” 
The casbier counted the bills, about one hundred 
dollars. He then inquired, “ How long have you bad 


“* It’s about six years.” 

* How happened you to keep them so long?” 

“ Well; you see I had only one chil}, a girl fifteen 
and a half years oll, and she died; and then I didn’t 
care about the money, and pat it away into an old 








throat, and the tears streamed down his furrowed 
and bronzed cheeks, as he turned aside, in memory 
of his child, for wham the money bad been saverl. 





A kee~ bright-eyel little angel, only four years 
old, was chided for sitting on the knee of a gentie- 
man visiting the family, as she was too large“s baby 
to tire the visiter. Litue girl retorted. “ why, girls 
nineteen years old sit on laps, and you wouldn't call 
them babies, wouki you?” 
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LEAP YEAR. 
Rother! ‘tis leap year, bo) - 
Awful to think of it; 
Ruin is yawning, boys, 
j We're on the brink of it; 
Victims to woman's schem 
Each of us, all of as, 
Sure as we are living, boys 
| They'll be the fall of us. 
A | Fall of us, all of us, 
Bachelors, young and oli 
Maidens are planning, boy 
Nothing their tongues ca 
Planning all sorts of things 
Awful to think of it! 
Ruin approaches, boys, 
We're on the brink of it! 
Popping the question, boys 
That's what they'll do to 
If we but give the plagues 
Halfa side view of us; 
Red lips and sparkling eyes: 
Well, let me think of it! 
Heigho ! sweet ruin, boys, 
I like the brink of it. 


A letter written by Peter the Grea. 
discovered, in which he takes # cour . 
forbidding his brother to marry a fo 
czar commends the brother for his c: 
habitants of Russia being less cis 
polite than those of other countrier 
permite, but orders the marriage, .... «|: 
offending courtier, as soon as the «- 
cluded, to marry his sister to some fo. 


_ A young lady from the country, ww)... 
the metropolitan police was gathered |: 
papers, recently came to town on ay -: 
herself at one of the crossings in Bro- 

ened by the number, rapidity an. i. 
vehicles that were passing, she stoo 
great distress, when one of the gai: ii | 
politely stepped forward to escort ber) 15 
no sooner had he touched her elbow. “t 
piercing shriek she shrank from uu... |! 
cleared the crossing almost at a bound. 

in terrified accents,  O sir! it wasn: 
indeed, I have been doing nothing!” 


Forty years ago, a poor man in Par : 
with his family, when one of the chil: 
an armful of carpenter's shavings to! - 
seized him, and he went to work to ms | 
ings into neat packages, which he sol! 
wood. The cry of ‘ copeaux - copea:. 
was soon familiar to the Parisian wor’! 
ventor of this branch of industry bec: 
it. He is still going about, an extreme 
crying, “‘ Shavings!” 


A man named Sampeon, in Pennsyly 
an extraordinary grudge against Gern 
fortune inherited by bim four year 
cheerfully spent in paying fines for ass: 
invariably makes whenever he meets ; 
the assaults by no means made wit “- 
weapon employed by the original Sam: 
counter with the Philistines. 

The Indians are lively in Texas. Fi) 
ton Bulletin tells a story of a German 
became tired, and who was captured b 
cals. They only flayed him alive, and 
go. From the position in which the bo. 
it is evident that the miserable man r: 
yards after this torture. 


While a young girl of fourteen yea. 
gathering chips in a wood-yard in Que . 
she thoughtlessly darted forward to pic: 
«§ wood from under the descending axe 
laborers. While in the act of graspin 
wood, she received the full blow of t). 
shoulder, being literally nearly cut in t 
One more insane one ruined for life. 

& plain one—he’s taken a wife. Loving . 
ly, this widow so fair, trim and #0 sk 
him in snare. Where was bis father? 
his mother? Where was his sister? W 
brother? Or was there no sharper o1 
another? For the bleak winds of March «. -: 
&stiver; but a wife’s “frowning arch” 
tremble and shiver. Once he looked bok 
ter how coldly life’s currents ran; the g: 
wink at them, like a gay single man; 
how shrink at them—be wise when you «. 
A Mr. Garland, of Winslow, Me., a « 
since purchased a sleigh—so nicely pain: 
nished that the back of it reflected like a 
was put into a building in which was an 
independent gent turkey, who in passing 
the sleigh thought he bad found an intru 


upon he showed fight, and did not give vw 
test till he had ruined the back of @ costly | 

An Arkansas negro, expounding the | 
had occasion to touch upon autediiavia: 
and in the course of bis remarks said t) 
days men didn’t marry before they were - 
so were twenty-five years old before 

A = ae (New South Wales) paper 
eleven Australian aboriginal cricketers 
London next May. Three of them are ma 





all of them speak English well. They a 
expert cricketers, bat they will astonis: 
people by their expertness in throwing tb 


we and spear, and {a running and jumpi: 
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LEAP YEAR. 
Bother! ‘tis leap year, boys, 
Awful to think of it; 
Ruin is yawning, boys, 
We're on the brink of it; 
Victims to woman's schemes, 
Each of us, all of us, 
Sure as we are living, boys, 
They'll be the fall of us. 
Fall of us, all of us, 
Bachelors, young and old; 
Maidens are planning, boys, 
Nothing their tongues can hold, 
Planning all sorts of things— 
Awful to think of it! 
Ruin approaches, boys, 
We're on the brink of it! 
Popping the question, boys, 
That's what they'll do to us, 
If we but give the plagues 
Half a side view of us; 
Red lips and sparkling eyes! 
Well, let me think of it! 
Heigho ! sweet ruin, boys, 
I like the brink of it. 


A letter written by Peter the Great has just been 
discovered, in which he takes a courtier to task for 
forbidding his brother to marry a foreign lady. The 
ezar commends the brother for his choice, ‘‘ the in- 
habitants of Russia being less civilized and less 
polite than those of other countries.” He not only 
permits, but orders the marriage, and directs the 
offending courtier, as soon as the ceremony is con- 
cluded, to marry his sister to some foreign gentleman. 


_ A young lady from the country, whose only idea of 
the metropolitan police was gathered from the news- 
papers, recently came to town on a visit, and found 
herself at one of the crossings in Broadway. Fright- 
ened by the number, rapidity and noise of the 
vehicles that were passing, she stood hesitating, in 
great distress, when one of the gallant policemen 
politely stepped forward to escort her across. But 
no sooner had he touched her elbow, than with a 
piercing shriek she shrank from under his hand, 
cleared the crossing almost at a bound, and exclaimed 
in terrified accents, * O sir! it wasn’t me! Indeed, 
indeed, I have been doing nothing!” 


Forty years ago, a poor man in Paris was starving 
with his family, when one of the children brought in 
an armful of carpenter’s shavings to burn. An idea 
seized him, and he went to work to make these shav- 
ings into neat packages, which he sold for kindling- 
wood. The cry of ‘‘copeaux -copeaux a vendre!” 
was soon familiar to the Parisian world, and the in- 
ventor of this branch of industry became known to 
it. He is still going about, an extremely aged person, 
crying, “ Shavings!” 

A man named Sampson, in Pennsylvania, cherishes 
an extraordinary grudge against Germans. A large 
fortune inherited by him four years ago has been 
cheerfully spent in paying fines for assaults which he 
invariably makes whenever he meets a German, and 
the assaults by no means made witif#the useful 
weapon employed by the original Samson in his en- 
counter with the Philistines. 


The Indians are lively in Texas. F'lake’s Galves- 
ton Bulletin tells a story of a German, whose horse 
became tired, and who was captured by the red ras- 
cals. They only flayed him alive, and then let him 
go. From the position in which the body was found, 
it is evident that the miserable man ran a hundred 
yards afler this torture. 


While a young girl of fourteen years of age was 
gathering chips in a wood-yard in Quebec, recently, 
she thoughtlessly darted forward to pick up a block 
of wood from under the descending axe of one of the 
laborers. While in the act of grasping the piece of 
wood, she received the full blow of the axe on the 
shoulder, being literally nearly cut in two. 


One more insane one ruined for life. The reason’s 
a plain one—he’s taken a wife. Loving him tender- 
ly, this widow so fair, trim and so slenderly, took 
him in snare. Where was his father? Where was 
his mother? Where was his sister? Where was his 
brother? Oc was there no sharper one still than 
another? For the bleak winds of March he cares not 
astiver; but a wife’s “frowning arch” makes him 
tremble and shiver. Once he looked boldly, no mat- 
ter how coldly life’s currents ran; the girls he could 
wink at them, like a gay single man; his miseries 
now shrink at them—be wise when you can. 

A Mr. Garland, of Winslow, Me., a short time 
since purchased a sleigh—so nicely painted and var- 
nished that the back of it reflected like a mirror. It 
was put into a building in which was an aristocratic, 
independent gent turkey, who in passing the back of , 

the sleigh thought he had found an intruder, where- | 
upon he showed fight, and did not give up the con- 
test till he had ruined the back of a costly sleigh. 

An Arkansas negro, expounding the Scriptures, 
had occasion to touch upon autedilavian longevity, 
and in the course of his remarks said that in those 
days men didn’t marry before they were 200, and, in 


fact, were twenty-five years old before they were 
born. 


A Sydney (New South Wales) paper says the 
eleven Australian aboriginal cricketers will reach 
London next May. Three of them are married men; 
all of them speak English well. They are not only 
expert cricketers, but they will astonish English | 
people by their expertness in throwing the boomer- | 
ia and spear, and in running and jumping. 





Much iv WPittle. 

Nassau, noted for blockade-running, is suffering 
from poverty. Retribution. 

New York is ambitious of having the National 
Democratic Convention. 

A new way for a Train to travel—On the shoulders 
of Irishmen. 

Mr. Alexander H. Stephens says that the South is 
utterly ruined. 

Mrs. Phebe A. Hanaford has been settled as min- 
ister over a society in Hingham. 

A horse trotted from Brighton to Worcestor in 2 
hours and 24 minutes, and then died. . 

Prussia has agreed not to trouble naturalized 
American citizens of Prussian birth. 

North street has taken up airs from the Grand 
Duchess. 

Those who think the cold weather is gone, should 
have been in Boston on the 23d of February. 

We have ice so thick and so much of it, that we 
don’t know what to do with it. 

An alarm belle—A pretty girl in the dark. 

A radical paper says that New York is to be placed 
under martial law. Bah. 

Aman calling himself Jesus lately appeared in 
Nashville. He nearly starved to death. 

A direct descendant of Martin Luther, in the 
eighth generation, lives in Hagerstown, Md. 

“Auld Robin Gray” is to be dramatized after the 
manner of ‘* Dora.” 

The pope’s American troops wear white uniforms 
and turbans to match. 

New Brunswick is restive under the Dominion 
restraint. 

The Reformed Jews in New York eat ham and 
oysters. A mere matter of taste. 

The convention tax can’t be collected in Mis- 
sissippi. 

A New York hackman has been fined ten dollars 
for swindling. i 

“Arrah na Pogue” and “ The Colleen Bawn” are 
delighting the saints of Salt Lake City. 

A Michigan youth tried to cut off his head with a 
hatchet. 

A woman in England was recently sent to prison 
because she went over a bridge without paying toll. 

The new navy yard at New London will have a 
tnile front. 

‘The season of Lent stopped some of the parties in 
this city. 

Prayer-meetings for our colleges are held. They 


-| need praying for. 


The California fever is once more raging in 
Maine. 

Prince Christian, Princess Helena’s husband, has 
been hissed in the streets of London. 

The pedestrian visitors to Central Park last year 
numbered 414,120 less than the year before. 

The valuation of New York this year exceeds that 
of last year by seventy-six millions of dollars. 

During the past year, seven men and one woman 
were banged in Pennsylvania for murder. 

Fifty cents per dozen are paid in New York for 
making common overalls. 

A lawyer in Platte City, Mo., worth $30,000, was 
shot dead lately while committing a burglary. 

Queen Isabella is frequently insulted when she 
makes her appearance on the streets of Madrid. 

The law in Salt Lake requires young men to marry 
at the age of nineteen, or pay a forfeit to Brigham of 
$200. They can have as many wives as they please. 

A young bride in Cincinnati, in order to teach her 
husband a lesson, picked his pockets of a $1000 while 
he was sleeping off a drunk. 

A couple of boys in Ohio have been caught placing 
obstructions on the rails of the Dayton and Michigan 
road, *‘ to make the cars jump.” 

One of the arches of the underground railway of 
London forms the floor of a kitchen above. It was 
constructed without cracking the walls of the house. 

An extraordinary phenomenon occurred at Ho- 
barttown, Tasmania, last December, in the shape of 
a snow-storm in the middle of a tropical summer. 

Advices from Fiji state that King Thakambau is 
waging war against his native tribe, by whom the 
Rev. Mr. Baker and party were murdered. 

An attempt is being made to induce European 
emigration to Chili by making liberal concessions of 
lands to the colonists. 














Marriages. 


By Rev. Bishop Williams, Mr. Forbes Wight to Mlle. 
Marie Eulaie Marliave. 
In this city, by Rev. Dr. Miner, Mr. George Story and 
Miss Eliza E. Dexter. 
At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Safford, Edward Gray, 
Esq., and Virs. Frances L. Davis; Mr. R. Russell Simonds 
po Miss Nellie I. Wellingt»n. 

At Somerville. by Rev. Mr. Wightman, Mr. Josiah C. 
Freeman and Miss Annie M. Srow. ; 

At Dorchester, by Rev. Mr. Means, Mr. William Ellison 
and Miss Lydia A. G. Bird. : 
At Milton, by Rev. Mr. Teele, Major Chas. H. Mitchell 
and Miss Ellen M. Hunt. 














Deaths. 


In this city, Henry Dawes, Esq , 69; Melzar Dunbar, 
Esq., 69; Mr. Frank H. Lawton, 20. 

At South Boston, Mrs. M. E. Parmenter. 

At Charlestown, Mrs. Sallie Robie, 73. 

At Cambridgeport, Mr. John P. Pond, 29. 

At Walpole, Mrs. Maria M. Sanborn, 26. 








At East Cambridge, Mr. Samuel S. Runey, 48. 
At Taunton, Mr. Thomas Russell. 

At Dorchester, Mrs Sarah F. Harding, 65. 

At Malden, Mr. David Nichols, 70. 

At Wrentham, Mr. Wm. G. Porter 65 

At New Mexico, Mr. Brown Bryant, 51. ? 

At New Ipswich, N. H., Moody Adams, Esq., 83. 
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Che Florist. 
(Prepared for The Flag of our Union.) 

WORMS IN FLOWER Pots.—When a pot is infest- 
ed by earthworms, it is not very difficult to remove 
them. We have found that if the earth is allowed to 
get as dry as may be without injury to the plant, the 
worms will usuatly collect together, probably at- 
tracted by the moisture of one another, at the bottom 
or sides of the pot. By turning the ball of earth 
out of the pot they may be removed. This turning 
out the earth from a pot seems to those who have 
never practised it, a difficult operation as well as one 
dangerous to the plans. It is very easily done, and 
will not disturb the growth of any but very recently 
potted plants, in which case the roots have not suf- 
ficiently permeated the earth to hold it together in a 
ball. Spread the fingers of the left hand over the 
surface of the earth; invert the pot, and hold it in 
the right hand; then give the edge of the pot aslight 
downward rap upon the edge of a table, shelf, or the 
like, and out will come the ball, which must be care- 
fully received in the left hand. A few pickings in 
this way will soon free the pot of worms. Where 
the trouble occurs with plants in boxes or in tubs 
some other means must be resorted to. An infusion 
of soot is very disagreeable to them, and will drive 
them to the surface; this, to many plants, will act 
asamanure. Lime water will kill the worms; it is 
made by slacking a lump of lime of the size of one’s 
fist, and stirring it in a pailful of water. When the 
liquid bas become perfectly clear, it may be used in 
moderate quantity upon the earth containing robust 
shrubs. Its use upon tender plants must be a mat- 
ter of experiment. 





PRESERVING FRESH FLOWERS.—Flowers may be 
kept in pretty fair condition, say for a week or ten 
days, according to the species selected for bouquets 
and the time of the year, by renewing the water 
every alternate day, and while doing so rejecting de- 
cayed flowers and leaves, and taking care to cut off 
from the stems immersed in water, with a sharp pair 
of scissors, about from a quarter to a half inch of the 
length; then should be added to the water about a 
pinch of salt, and a few grains of saltpetre for every 
pint of fluid; when flowers are very much faded, they 
may be revived by immersion of the stems for two 
or three minutes in hot water, or better yet in strong 
spirits of wine, or Eau de Cologne; in some cases 
liquid ammonia may be advantageously applied to 
the stems for a few minutes to revive flowers. These 
recommendations are applied by several of the larg- 
est horticulturists of Ghent and other parts of Bel- 
gium, and found tv answer in practice very well if 
properly applied. 








A SAFS, 


CERTAIN, 
AND 


NEURALGIA, 


AND ALL 
NERVOUS 
DISEASES. 


Its Effects are 
Magical. 
It is an UNFAILING REMEDY in all cases of Neuralgia 
Facialis, often effecting a perfect cure in less than twenty- 
four hours, from the use of no more than TWO OR THREE 
PILLS. 
No other form of Neuralgia or Nervous Disease has 
failed to yield to this WONDERFUL REMEDIAL AGENT. 
Even in the severest cases of Chronic Neuralgia and 
general nervous derangements,—of many years’ standing, 
—affecting the entire system, its use for a few days, ora 
few weeks at the utmost, always affords the most aston- 
ishing relief, and very rarely fails to produce a complete 
and permanent cure. 
It contains no drugs or other materials in the slightest 
degree injurious, even to the most delicate system, and 
can ALWAYS be used with PERFECT SAFETY. 
It has long been in constant use by many of our Most 
EMINENT PHYSICIANS, who give it their unanimous and 
unqualified approval. 
The following, among many of our best citizens, testify 
to its WONDERFUL EFFICACY: 








**Having used Dr. Turner's Tic DoULOUREUX or UyI 
VERSAL NEURALGIA PILL personally,—and in numerous 
instances recommended it to patients suffering with neu- 
ralgia,—I have found it, WITHOUT AN EXCEPTION, to ac- 
complish ALL the proprietors have claimed. 

“J.R. DILLINGHAM, Dentist. 
**12 Winter street, Boston, Feb. 18, 1867.’" 


Mr. J. M. Story, for many years an apothecary in this 
city, and for three years, during the war, in the Hospital 
Department under the United States government, thus 
speaks of it: 

“T have known Dr. Turner’s Tic Douloureux or Uni- 
versal Neuralgia Pill for twenty years. I have sold it 
and used it personally, and I have never known of a case 
where it did not give relief. Customers have told me 
they would not be without it if each pill cost ten dollars. 
I think it the most reliable and valuable remedy for Neu- 
ralgia and Nervous Diseases in the world."’ 


Sent by mail on receipt of price and postage. 


One package - $1.00 - Postage 6cents. 
Six packages - 5.00 - = oF & 
Twelve packages 9.00 - + 4s * 


It is sold by all wholesale and retail dealers in drugs 
and medicines throughout the United States, and by 


TURNER & Oo., Sole Proprietors, 





120 TREMONT ST., BOSTON, MASS. 





BRILLIANT NOVELETTES. 

We have on hand and for sale, the following bril- 
Mant stories in bound form, richly illustrated with large 
original engravings, and forming the cheapest books in 
price ever offered to the public. Every one of these 
works was written expressly for this establishment, and 
the copyright is secured according tolaw. We willsend 
single copies, by mail, post-paid, for twenty-five cents 
each, or five copies, post-paid, for one dollar. 


Tue MAN OF Mystery, by John B. Williams, M. D.— 
ALICE, THE FisnerR Girt, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tne 
VENETIAN BUCCANEER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Lone Sim, 
THE IDIOT PAUPER, by Matthew 8. Vinton.—THEe PLAGUE 
OF MARSEILLES, by G. S. Raymond.—Tue OCEAN MARTYR, 
by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THE Secret, by Clara Augusta.— 
WILD WILL, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—SEARLE THE OUTLAW, 
by Maurice Silingsby.—TuHe Sea GULL, by Walter Clar- 
ence.—THE DEATH-ToUcnh, by Malcolm J. Errym.—THe 
BRIDE OF THE ATLANTIC, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
FREEBOOTER, by Walter Clarence.—VULTURES, by Mrs. 
L. 8. Goodwin.—TuE Po.ice Spy, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—THE ACTRESS, by One of the Profession.—Tue Gir- 
SEY DAUGHTER, by Lieutenant Murray.—THk RENEGADE, 
by Malcolm J. Errym.—Repratun, by Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
—THE ALCHEMIST OF VENICE, by Francis A. Durivage.— 
THE SECRET SERVICE Suir, by Captain Charles E. Averill. 
—THE SPANISH TROOPER, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE 
Forest RANGER, by Dr. J. B. Williams.—Rosa.tne, by 
Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tuk OUTLAW, by Lieutenant Murray. 
—THE VENDETTA, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LEAGUE 
OF DEATH, by Harry Harewood Leech.—Orpna’s Hvs- 
BAND, by George L. Aiken.—ONE-EYED JAKE, by Edwards 
Keeler Olmstead.—Kinan's Curse, by Jane G. Austin.— 
MARIAN MALVERN, by Francis A. Durivage.—ADAmM PrEy- 
ERLEIGH, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry.—THE BLACK MENDICANT, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Jic PorrTer, by Matthew 8. 
Vinton.—SIR RASHLEIGH's SECRET, by Francis A. Duri- 
vage.—Tnhé VISCONTI, by Austin C. Burdick.—Tus Kine 
OF THE SEA, by Ned Buntline.—Tne Secret LEAGUE, by 
Mrs. Caroline Orne.—THE TEXAN CRUISER, by Sylvanus 
Cobb, Jr.—THE GREEK ADVENTURER, by Lieutenant Mur- 
ray.—THE STORM CHILDREN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—Tue 
Rep REVENGER, by Ned Buntline.—STEEL AND GOLD, by 
Francis A. Durivage.—WuiTE Hanp, by Sylvanus Cobb, 
Jr.—HALF-WITTED NAT, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—Tue 
QUEEN OF THE SEA. by Ned Buntline.~IVAN THE SeERF, 
by Austin C. Burdick —MARION's BRIGADE, by Dr. J. H. 
Robinson.—THE MOUNTAIN OF GOLD, by Dr. J. H. Robin- 
son.-THE SEA Lark, by Lieutenant Murray.—TnHe SEA 
Lion, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—THe HEART's SECRET, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—DISINHERITED, by Dr. J. H Robin- 
son.—ORLANDO CHESTER, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—TuHE 
WITCH OF THE WAVE, by Henry P. Cheever.—ADELINE 
DrEsMOND, by Darius Cobb.—TnuEe REBEL Sry, by Dr. J. 
H. Robinson.—THe UNKNown, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.— 
THE SCARLET FLAG, by Lieutenant Murray.—THE GoLp 
FIEND, by Francis A. Durivage.—TueE Scout, by Ben: 
Perley Poore.—THE ARKANSAS RANGER, by Lieutenant 
Murray.—PavuL LAroon, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr.—B1anca, 
by Augustine J. H. Duganne.—Tue Lost HEIR, by Sylva- 
nus Cobb, Jr.—Cyntuia, by George L. Aiken.—NEVER- 
FAIL, by Dr. J. H. Robinson.—BLackLock, by F. Clinton 
Barrington.—Tne Outcast, by Mrs. Jane G. Austin.— 
O.ymplia, by Francis A. Durivage.—THE LiGutT-KEEPER'S 
PRIZE, by Major F. C. Hunter.—TnE SPANISH DANSEUSE, 
by John B. Williams, M. D.—Tue Pirate SMUGGLERS, by 
Lieutenant Murray.—THE CaBin Boy, by Lieut. Murray. 
THE PHANTOM RIDER, by Harry Harewood Leech. 

ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PUBLISHERS, 
No. 63 Congress st., Boston, Mass. 
QGP FOR SALE AT ALL THE PERIODICAL DEPOTS. 


TEN-CENT NOVELETTES. 


We are publishing an attractive work under the above 
general title. A new story is issued cach month, uniform 
in style, and comprising the following titles: 


No. 1.—THE GOLDEN EAGLE, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 2.—THE WHuiTE RovER, by Dr J.H. Robinson. 

No. 3.—THE BRAVO's SECRET, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 4.—-THE YANKEE CHAMPION, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 5.—THE SILVER HAND, by Mrs. M. A. Denison. 

No. 6.—THE MAMELUKE, by Major Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 7.—THE BORDER LEAGUE, by Mrs. C. F. Gerry. 
No. 8.—THE Dukz’s Prize, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 9.—THE Woop Wircu, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 

No. 10.—BEN HAMED, by Sylvanus Cobb, J®. 

No. 11.—THE YouNnG PIONEER, by James F. Fitts. 

No. 12.—TuHE Duca Coronet, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 13.—THE WEST Point CaDET, by Ben: Perley Poore. 
No. 14.—THE MysTEk10Us MINER, by Mrs. L. 8S. Goodwin. 
No. 15.—F11TzZ-HERN, by F. Clinton Barrington. 

No. 16.—THE VOLUNTEER, by Ned Buntline. 

No. 17.—THE K1NG's TALISMAN, by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 18.—THE CHANGELING, by Mrs. Caroline Orne. 

No. 19.—THe GoLp Rossers, by H. E. Bennett. 

No. 20.—THE WIFE's SECRET, by James Franklin Fitts. 
No. 21.—THE TURKISH SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 22.—THE NOVICE, by Jane G. Austin. 

No. 23.—THE YounG Conqueror, by George L. Aiken. 
No. 24.—RETRIBUTION, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 25.—Tip, by Charles Cutterfield. 

No. 26.—THE FENIANS, by J. W. M’Cartney. 

No. 27.—THE OCEAN SPECTRES, by Harry Hazelton. 

No. 28.—THROUGH THE TOILS, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 29.—J ESSIE HEATH, by Emma Garrison Jones. 

No. 30.—Scykos THE Corsair, by George L. Aiken. 

No. 31.—ZELDA, by Miss Jane Howard. 

No. 32.—BriGut CLovuD, by William H. Bushnell. 

No. 33.—THE FATAL Casket, by Francis A. Durivage. 
No. 34.—THE CHILD OF THE SEA, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 35.—THE Baron's WELL, by Margaret Blount. 

No. 36.—RED GOLD, by Miss Camilla Willian. 

No. 37.—Viroqvua, by Emma Carra. 

No. 38.—THE HEIRESS OF TOULON, by Ered Hunter. 

No. 39.—THE BLACK ADDER, by William H. Bushnell. 
No. 40.—Mrk. WARBURTON'S GHOST, by Margaret Blount. 
No. 41.~-THE BAUER MuRDER, by S. C. l’rescott. 

No. 42.—AN OCEAN Walr, by Henry 8S. Scudder. 

No. 43.—THE PEARL OF PANAMA, by Willian H. Bushnell. 
No. 44.—CAMILLE, by Amanda M. Hale. 


No. 45.—ZULEIKA, by Martha A. Clough. 

No. 46.—THE CIRCASSIAN SLAVE, by Lieutenant Murray. 
No. 47.—RED RUPERT, by Lieutenant Murray. 

No. 48 —A DARK SECRET, by Miss A. M. Hale. 

No. 49.—THE FOUNDLING, by Perley Varker. 

No. 0.—THE MYSTERIOUS Key, by L. M. Alcett. 

No. 51 —CoxriInne, by Frederick Hunter. 





No. 52.—THE PATRIOT CRUISER. by Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 53.—MaBEL WARD, by Ciara Augusta. 
For sale by all newsmen, or sent by mail, post paid, 


upon receipt of Ten Cents each. Address 


ELLIOTT, THOMES & TALBOT, PuBLISnERs, 





Luston, Mass. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
GOOD-BYES. 


BY ANNIE M. LAWRENCE. 








We have said “ good-by,"’ in days agone, 
Many and many a time, 

When the evening's holy beauty seemed 
Fit type ofa fairer clime. 


We have stood in the vine-wreathed arbor,— 
I went there alone to-day ; 5 

Then my thoughts were of him beside me, 
but to-day I could only pray. 


Far over beyond the mountains 
The roofs of the city gleam; 

They tell me the path he is treading there 
Differs much from our early dream. 


The flowers lie under the snow-wreaths,, 
Deep down in the earth's cold breast; 

But the grave in my heart is deeper, 
Where my dead Past lies at rest. 


The smiles of another springtime 
Will bring me my flowers again, 

But the grave in my heart will ne’er unclose, 
For ‘tis sealed with a changeless pain. 


I'll not grieve you with the story, 
For I know your loving ways; 

And the tender peace of your gentle cheer 
I cannot find words to praise. 


But, dear one, come in from the doorway, 
For the mist in the valley to-night 

Is chill as once when a sad “ good-by *’ 
Threw over my life its blight. 


I stood just there in the shadows, 
And faltered my brief reply ; 

And when the words had been spoken, 
I knew ‘twas our last ** good-by."’ 


Nay, dry your weeping, sweet darling, 
For I 've found the truest rest; 

I feel the dear Lord has led me, 
And his ways are ever best. 


Our Poung Folks’ Department. 
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(Written for The Flag of our Union.) 
“WEEDY’S” SCARE. 
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BY ESTHER SERLE KENNETH. 





\ HERE were two little girls 
sitting before Mrs. Max- 
well’s kitchen fire. The 
largest one had a serious, 
quiet face, and _ great, 
thoughtful gray eyes. 
She was about ten years 
old, and was marking on 
aslate. The other could 
not have been more than 
four. She was a little, 
rosy, fidgeting thing, and 
was standing on tiptoe 
beside her sister. 
‘Mollie, don’t joggle 
so!”? said the first one. 
“‘Then why don’t you 
let me see?” asked Mol- 
lie. ‘*Mother, Weedy 





she’s making on the slate!” 

* Louisa,” said Mrs. Maxwell, without taking any 
notice of this complaint, ‘do you think you and 
Mollie could stay alone to-night if I went to prayer- 
meeting?” 

** Could we sit up?” asked Weedy, looking up. 

‘No, that wouldn’t be best; for I wouldn’t be home 
till nine o’clock, and you’d get so sleepy you coul-in’t 
hold your eyes open, and Mollie might fall upon the 
stove or something. I’d put you nicely to bed, and 
lock up the house. Would you be afrai!l?” 

** 7] woul:in’t!” cried little Mollie, bravely. ‘I aint 
afraid of anything, only rats, and the dark, and old 
drunken men!” 

No, mother,” said Weedy, ‘I don’t think I’d be 
afraid. Nothing could hurt us, could there?” 

**Nothing would be likely to happen. I’d shut 
the stove up tight, so that the house couldn’t get 
afire.” 

** But, mother, I don’t like to have you go alone,” 
said Louisa, thoughtfully. ‘ It’s so dark and slippery 
now.” 

“I’m not going alone; Mrs. Thompson is going, 
and we can hold each other up.” 

** Well,” said Weedy. 

* | want to goso much!” observed Mrs. Maxwell, 
with a sigh, as she smoothed down her black dress. 

Mrs. Maxwell was a widow with these two little 
daughters, and they lived together alone, these three. 
Louisa, or Weedy, as she was called, had learned to 
share some cof her mother’s cares and troubles, but 


word trouble. 


wont let me see what | 


the kitchen stove, and then pretty soon she heard her 
go out and lock the front door. 

**Now we’re all alone,” said Mollie. “Are you 
scared?” 

“No,” answered Weedy. 

“‘ What if there’s somebody under the bed?” whis- 
pered Mollie, with a shiver. 

“ But there isn’t.” 

** You don’t know !” affirmed Mollie. ‘‘ There might 
be. You don’t dare get up and see.” 

Weedy was silent, for she thought she heard 
a strange noise. It sounded like some one moan- 
ing; but after listening very hard, she found it 
was Mis. Jones who lived in the next house singing 
to her little baby. The house was one of a brick 
block. a 

* Weedy,” said Mollie, suddenly, ‘‘ when’ll I be 
five years old?” 

“Not for a long time.” 

‘Not for a week, Weedy?” 

* Not for forty weeks ” 

*O Weedy Maxwell, I know, just as well as can 
be that that’s a story!”’ cried little Mollie. 

* Hush, Mollie, and go to sleep,” said Weedy, who 
was getting sleepy. 

Mollie was silent fora minute. Then Weedy felt 
her pop her head off the pillow, and look around. 

** It’s awful dark,” said she, sinking back. ‘‘ But 
there’s some stars shining out of the winder.” 

Weedy was sinking to sleep when she broke out 
again. 

** When I am five years old, I’m going to have a 
birthday party.” ; 

‘*] wish you’d go to sleep, Mollie,” said Weedy, 
turning over. P 

*T aint sleepy,” remarked Mollie, serenely. ‘‘I’m 
just as wide awake as can be. Did you know that I 
was going to have a birthday party when I am five 
years oll, Weedy?” - 

Weedy did not reply. She had raised her heai 
from the pillow, and seen something black behind 
the door, and she could not make out what it was. 
The longer ghe thought and the more she wondered, 
the harder her heart beat. 

‘*Say?” cried Mollie. 

** Yes,”” answered Weedy, in a trembling voice. 

“TI am,” remarked the child, full of her theme. 
“I’m going to invite all the little girls that go to the 
primary school, and all the big girls that go to the 
grammar school, and all the boys that play ball in 
the park, and our minister, and George Washington. 
Do you think, George Washington would come, 
Weedy?” 

‘1 don’t know,” said poor Weedy, who lay trem- 
bling. 

**T mean the boy who had a new hatchet, and who 
wouldn’t tell a lie when his father wanted him to,” 
explained Mollie, who had the story somewhat mix- 
ed. ‘I don’t know where he lives, but he’s a nice 
boy, and I’d like to have him come. Mother might 
write him a letter. 

“ Yes,” answered Louise, who was very glad to 
have Mollie talk now. The dark thing behind the 
door seemed a great deal bigger than when she had 
tirst seen it. She was almost sure that it was some- 
body standing there, and it looked very much like a 
manina cloak. She was hot and cold by turns. Lit- 
tle Mollie chattered on. 

‘What would you have for supper?” asked she. 
“Would you have any roasting ears such as they 
have out at Uncle John’s house?” 

“You couldn’t get green corn in the winter. Be- 
side, it wouldn’t be proper for supper,” said Weedy, 
hardly knowing what she was saying, but anxious to 
keep Mollie talking for fear she would fall asleep; for 
Mollie was better than nobody in her terror, and 
then she didn’t know but she’d better manage some 
wuy to get them cut of the house. She began to 
think she saw the cloaked man behind the door move 
sometimes. 

“ But I like it the best of anything. What would 
you lHfave, Weedy?” asked Mollie. 

“ Why, you want nice light wheat bread, and toast, 
and hot tea, and cold chicken, and ham, and cake—” 

“ Jelly cake?” broke in Mollie. 

** Yes, and sponge, and pound, and cup cake—”’ 

* And marble—marble cake, all streaked with red 
sugar-sand!” 

** Yes; and you want preserves,” said Weedy, in- 
terested in the supper, in spite of her fear. 

* Quince?” asked Mollie. 

* Yes, and pears; and you want jelly and marma- 
lade.” 

“* What kinds?” asked Mollie, excitedly. 

** Lemon jelly and apple marmalade would do very 
well.” 

“TI hope it wouldn’t make George Washington 
sick,” observed Mollie. ‘* Would you have potatoes, 
| Weedy?” 

‘Not for supper. But you might bave rusks, as 
light as a feather, like those mother makes—and cold 
tongue and tea-biscuit—” 

* And lemon pie!” 








plums.” 
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* And canned fruit, peaches, and raspberries, and | 


OUR UNION. 


| “No,” vociferated Mollie; ‘they are so dreadful 
| nasty, Weedy; you know they made me sick, once! 
' And when all the folks had eaten their supper, they 
go back to the parlor, you’d wash the dishes, wouldn’t 
you, Weedy? Mother’d have supper to get, and 
she’d be so sleepy—tired, I mean,” said Moliie, 
drowsily. 

“Mollie!” said Weedy, in a stifling voice, shaking 
her. ‘“ You'd have to have coffee and cake in the 
evening.” 

“ Yes,” answered Mollie, in a subdued tone. 

« Don’t go to sleep, Mollie! ‘Tell me some more 
about your party,” said poor Weedy. 

‘* Thag’s all,” muttered Mollie, very sleepy indeed. 

A stillness fell upon the room. Weedy believed the 
cloaked man was waiting for them to go to sleep be- 
fore he came out and killed them. Perhaps he want- 
ed to rub the house. Then when her mother opened 
the door, he would rush upon her and kill her. The 
thonght was insupportable. 

She must do something. She must get down stairs 
and out of the house, and call somebody. She could 


knew the man was there, she believed he would in- 
stantly rush out on her. It seemed to her that she 
might leap out of the bed and run down stairs before 
he could catch her, but there was poor, sleepy, trem- 
bling little Mollie. She could not leave her? Then 
she remembered that the front door was locked, and 
for a moment gave herself up to despair. 

The next instant she recollected that the back door 
was fastened only with a bolt, and she could go out 
of that way just as well. If they could only get down 
stairs without seeming to run away, she thought 
they could escape. She Jay thinking until a bright 
thought came. She began to shake Mollie. 

“ Mollie, Mollie!” said she, ‘we must go down 
stairs and wind up the clock. Mother didn’t wind 
it, and I will run down.” 

*®Don't,’”? said Mollie, fretfully. 

“Very well, then; I’ll go down by myself, and 
leave you here alone. Do you want to stay bere 
alone?” 

Mollie began to cry. 

‘I’m going, Mollie,” dreading to stir. 

“* Take me ?” cried Mollie. 

Poor little Weedy got out of bed, and pulled Mollie 
out, and they went stumbling across the ruvom in 
their long night-gowns, Mollie half sobbing. But 
when they were most to the door, Weedy stopped. 
There was nothing behind it but her mother’s black 
merino dress. She stood, staring at it. 

““O, I don’t want to go down these stairs with my 
bare feet,”? wailed Mollie. ‘‘ Wont you carry me, 
Weedy?” 

*“ You needn’t go. Never mind the clock. Mother'll 
wind it,” said Weedy, taking her back to bed. 

How warm, and safe, and cosy the bed felt! Mol- 
lie fell right to sleep again. Weedy thought she 
would stay awake until her mother came, but after 
two or three long breaths, ste went to sleep, too. 

When Mrs. Maxwell came in, she hurried up stairs 
to see if they were all safe, and she found them rest- 
ing peacefully. She never dreamed what a scare 
Weedy had had, and was very much surprised when 
Weedy related it the next day. 


> 


AN IRISH RISING. 


Throughout the north of Ireland the planters and 
natives bad for some time previous to the rising of 
1796 been living on good terms. Friendly relations 
were maintained between them, and they lived as 
neighbors should. But on the outbreak of the re- 
bellion all these friendly ties were suddenly snapped 
asunder. Old and trusted servants who had been 
in the family for two generations were the first to 
betray and assist to butcher those whom they had 
carried in their arms. To shoot down the young 
master, to strip, torture, and drive the mistress out 
into the fields to die, to burn the old house, and per- 
haps the children in it, were accounted laudable acts 
of zeal. There was no sparing of either sex or 
age, and it seemed as if the rebels delighte:l in in- 
flicting diabolic cruelty on the most inoffensive. To 
make themselves merry by stripping women naked, 
and driving them for miles at the point of the pike; 
to make them the witnesses of the murder of their 
husbands, fathers and brothers; to kill their children 
betore their eyes—acts such as these were committed 
by the very men who had been on friendly terms with 
those on whom they inflicted them. 

On one occasion no less than six hundred men, 
women and children, entirely naked, were lashed and 
pricked for six miles to the Blackwater, where they 
were all drowned. In Armagh it was a common 
practice to thrust the inmates into their own houses, 
secure the doors, surround the building with a ring 
of pikemen, mad with drink and fury, and then set 
fire to the pile, burning alive all those within, mim- 
icking their gestures of agony, ridiculing their cries 
for mercy, catching those who ventured to leap from 
the windews on their pikes, and hurling them back 
into the flames. The Protestant clergy were the ob- 








| “ And tomatoes? No, I wouldn’t have tomatoes, | jects of particular enmity, and were signalled out for 
Mollie was too little to know the meaning of the , because I don’t like them,” said Mollie. 


** But the rest might, and hot tomatoes would be 


| special cruelty. Immense numbers of Protestants 
| were collectéd at Portadown, and thrown from the 


After supper Mrs. Thompson’ came in, and then nice with cold chicken and biscuit, I think,” said | bridge into the river. Lord Caulfield and a large 


Mrs. Maxwell undressed the children, and went up Weedy, litting her head to take another look at the | 


stairs with them. As she tucked them nicely in bed, 


she sail again, “‘ You are sure you wont be afraid, | 


Weedy?” And Weedy said, ** No, mother.” 
* Neither will IL!’ shouted Mollie, after her, as she 
went down stairs with the lamp. 


Weedy listened, and heard her mother shutting up 


black figure. It wasstill there. 

“And they might like olives—some folks do,” said 
Mollie, thoughtfully. 

** Would you like boned turkey, Mollie?” 

Fou." 

** And sardines?” 


number of prisoners were all murdered in cold blood. 
Several] ladies were torn to pieces - Two men declar- 
ed they hal done a good day’s work, for they had 
made an end of six-and thirty women. A cow-boy 
complained that he could not lift his arm, so busy 
had he been tumbling Protestants into a bog-pit. 
The pecple also spent their fury on horses and cattle. 


call Mr. Jones, if she could only get there. How 
should she do it? If she were to betray that she 


| Wumors of the Day. 





DON’T ALWAYS WORK. 
! 


| Madam,” said a husband to his young wife, ina 
| little altercation which will spring upon the best reg- 
ulated families, ‘*when a man and his wife have 
quarrelled, and each consiter the other at fault, 
which of the two ought to advance towards a recon- 
ciliation?” ‘The best natured and the wisest of the 
two,” said the wife, putting up her mouth for a kiss, 
which was given with an unction. She was the con- 
queror. 

A newly-married lass in the country thought how 
delightful it would be to stop her “ Billy’s ” mouth in 
the same way, when he became a little querulous, of 
which little failing our Billy was thought occasionally 
; guilty. On one occasion, after milking the cows, and 
| performing sundry other little duties—eating a couple 

of onions—she drew her stool to her husband's feet, 

and commenced her knitting. Billy had been work- 
ing in the field; things had gone wrong, and, in no 
| pleasant humor, he had thrown himself in a rocking-. 
chair, to sleep and dream away his troubles. Every 
now and then, in a wakeful moment, he would mut- 
ter, “‘ Them darned pigs rooted up the beets; can't 
keep the devilish cows out of the corntield;” “the 
roan mare lost her shoe—always heavin’ her shoes;" 
“that last thunder turned all the milk—all Sue's 
fault; wouldn’t take my advice; never does nothing 
right;” ‘‘ always the way, spending her time making 
dresses, etc.” She could stand these sleepy reproaches 
no longer, s0 pouting her pretty lips, with an arch 
smile, she leaned towards him, and called ont, “ Why 
Billy! aren’t you ashamed of yourself?”’ Bill, start- 
ing up, upset poor Sue upon the floor, and bawled 
out, “ There, Sue, somebody’s gone and upset that 
ere darned swill barrel!’ The onions hal done their 
work. Sue never tried the same remedy again. 





PUSHING ONE'S WAY. 

A few evenings ago, in riding in an overcrowded 
car—in short, a human jam inside and out—I found 
myself obliged to stand upon the platform, and this 
gave me an opportunity of picking up brief droppings 
from the lips of those who surrounded me. At one 
point the car was summoned to stop for two persons 
—one a woman of average dimensions, the other far 
beyond them. To look at her in a calculating point 
was to make the load already seem heavier. How 
could shesit? Where mightshestand? When great 


-| Cesar said, *‘ Let me have men about me that are 


fat!’ I do not think he meant toinclnde women. A 
fat man may be measured at a glance, but a fat wo- 
man, even in her flesh, is deceptive; there is a vast 
amount of superfluous extrinsic weight, which does 
not count in the material balance. Shylock might, 
perhaps, have hit witbin the limits of the prescribed 
pound of Antonio’s flesh, but woul! he have dared 
such calculation upon a woman’s bulk? But to re- 
turn to the denouement: the fatal bell was sounded, 
the car set in motion again, and the lady in question, 
in pleading and injured tones, demanded ingress; 
but the people, already too uncomfortably mingled, 
one and all set up such a confused commotion of 
objections, with observations shrewd and comments 
extraordinary, that the poor woman so assailed ex- 
claimed, ‘‘O,do hold your tongues, and let me get 
in!” in such a troubled, harassel, yet withal moth- 
erly tone, that the volley at once ceased, the poor 
suffering lady was helped forward at once, a wonder- 
ful opening was made in the hearts and persons of 
the passengers, and in a moment, as if by magic, she 
was dropped, not without sighs, however, into a seat 
that I had stood beside for half an hour, unconscious 
of its capacities for expansion. Here was a striking 
illustration of the tribute paid to greatness, and 
nothing so magical as pushing one’s way. 





TOO GOOD TO BE LOST. 


At a recent election in the State of New York, a lad 
presented himself at the polls to claim the benefit of 
the elective franchise. 

Feeling a deep interest in a favorite candidate, the 
father, who was evidently opposed to the boy’s pref- 
erence, stood at the ballot-box, and challenged his 
right to vote, on the ground of his not being of age. 
The young man declared that he was twenty-one 
years old; that he knew it, and that he insisted upon 
his right. The father becoming indignant, and wish- 
ing, as the saying is, ‘‘to bluff him off” before the 
judges, said: 

“« Now, Bob, will you stand up there and contradict 
me? Don’t I know how old you are? Wasn't I 
there?” 

Bob looked his contempt for the old man’s speech, 
as he hastily replied: 

“ Thunderation! s’pose you was? Wasn't I there 
too?” 

This settled the sire, and in went the scion’s vote. 





TO CATCH YOUR OWN SHADOW. 
To do this trick well, you must drink two pints of 


whiskey on a moonlight night, then start for home, 
observing your shadow at full length before you- 


inches in the ground, so as to make tle shadow se- 
cure. Lay there till placed in a wheelbarrow by & 
policeman, who feels it his duty to take you home. 








thus, “‘ Best lives taken at lowest rates.” 











An insurance company heads its advertisement | 





Jis’ drop flat on your face, lettin’ your nowe go two | 
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